




COMMUNICATIONS 



Conumuiicuions is ilic* business of }iet(inf> ihc rinlu in- 
lorinaliou lo iJte rii^lit phue at the lime. Ai Ci TjtF.. 
uc're in llie business of total {omtmniiiations. It starts 
with the telephone -and tal>^es in elet ironies, autoiiui- 
tion. national deiense and spate tet hnology. .\iid lo pio- 


Sharing greatly in America’s growth 


vide the Iresi in total rontnuinitatioiis, (rr}i:K harnesses 
the team eliorts of research, iiianulat tnring and opera.- 
tions. leainwork that leatls to greaici growth tlnough 
greater sei site. 
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Nome, Alaska, 1902 

where men were men 

and the beer was Schlitz 


This is a 1902 picture of Nome’s Northern Hotel — made famous in the yarns of 
Jack London and Rex Beach, and owned by the legendary Tex Rickard. 

It was the last outpost of civilization for the lusty crew who made their way to the 
Klondike in search of gold. 

In the Northern Bar, as you might expect, the beer was Schlitz. 

And real gusto was never more at home. 

The Northern Hotel has long since made way for something else. 

(Although old timers in Nome like to point out the spot where it once stood.) 

But you don’t have to look far for Schlitz. And you’ll find it’s lost none of the old gusto. 
So you there. The one with adventure in your eyes. Order up! 


Schlitz — the Beer that made Milwaukee Famous . . . 
simply because it tastes so good. 




American 
Airlines’ 
new family fares: 



Vs off ^ off 

for her for I hem 


Il's sort of a l)ring-lh<“-ri>st-of-a-(lving-\a«‘alii>n-<lo\\n-lo.rarlli [)laii. 

Mfro's thf wav it worlcM Fatnilies who (Iv Koval Coac-hmati gi't a special iliscount fr<im 
noon Mondav to noon Fridav. ’llio husliand pays fuil fart-, as usual. But liis w if«* gots to go 
for Vg olT. Anti the i-hiltlnni — that iiioan? anvoiu* 21 or voungt-r— get a full •*.-{ olT. 

(Of course, a chilil untlcr 2 still goes free.) 

'Hiat means a one-wav ticket between, sav. New Ytirk ami Oaliftiruia wimhl cost a luisbaml 
Sl l-.^.IO. Ijefore taxes. But his wife's ticket would cost l?9t).80. and tlie children's tickets 
onlv S IB.-M) each. For a farnih of four, that's alK)ul SHS per [mtsoii. 

Ami if you have a Bank.Americartl. American Kxpress. Diners' Club or (iarte Bluncht* 
credit card, we won t even ask for cash. .So call us ami fimi out exactlv how little it costs to tly 
your lamilv where they want to go. (^ ou can get special weekend discounts, loo.) 

Dr see your travel agent, lie knows as much about it as we do. 
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Next week 

ARNOLD PALMER is rccog- 
ni/cii as iIk master of eolf's 
trouble shots, a man renowned 
for hilling [he hull into woods 
and weeds and then successful- 
ly smashing it out again. In a 
three-part scries that ranksasa 
disiineiive seijuel to his book 
.Ms Oonif mid ymirs ISI. July 
15, Wfi? ri »«•</.). I'alnier dis- 
cusses Ills philosophy of iroii- 
hleslioisaiid shows —with phss- 
lographs .ind diagrams how 
to hit the most common ones. 

A TRYING TREK, with hilar- 
ious asides, l.ikes Wriier .Mice 
Higgins through Ihe red rock 
and purple sage of Utah’s 250.- 
OilO-aere Cany onlaiids. the new- 
est national park in the U.S. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



During the past fortnight or so, the 
byline of Staff Writer John Lovesey 
has appeared over three major stories 
from well-separated European sporting 
venues: Le Mans (June 28 issue), the 
Henley Regatta (last week) and the 
British Open at Royal Birkdale (page 
I6 of this issue). The pace is not at all 
atypical of Lovesey. who happens to 
be the foreign source upon which 
Sporis iLLUSTRATti) dcpcnds most 
heavily. John, you see, is as unique as 
iheCantabrigian tiddlywinks team that 
he once wrote about; he is Si’s only 
editorial staff member based outside 
of New York, lucky bloke. 

That circumstance and his own re- 
portoriaJ ability have taken Lovesey to 
Ghana to cover Cassius Clay’s conquest 
of Africa; to Helsinki for Jim Beatty’s 
second sub-four-minute mile in four 
days; to Hungary for a story on Laszlo 
Papp, the only professional athlete be- 
hind the Iron Curtain; to Cairo for a 
world shooting championship; and to 
the Greek island of Corfu where he 
spent most of the lime in swimming 
trunks w hilc researching a story on the 
Club Mediicrranee ("More work like 
that, please.” cabled Lovesey). 

A brow n-haired, 32-y car-old English- 



LOVESEV in LONDON 


man of medium height and engaging 
manner. Lovesey lives with his wife 
and four children in London, which 
has placed him within easy range of 
such newsworthy European sports fig- 
ures as Roger Bannister. Stirling Moss, 
Jimmy Clark. Toralf Engan. Pentti Ni- 
kula. Tony Boyden. Terry Dow ncs and 
such itinerant Americans as Pete Daw- 
kins. Floyd Patterson. Buddy Edclen 
and Florence Chadwick. A football 
(soccer) fan by inclination, Lovesey 
has learned to appreciate almost every 
sport known to European man. 

At Hampton Grammar, Lovesey was 
in a class selected for intensive study 
designed to win university places. In- 
stead. John joined Time & Life at the 
age of 15 as an office boy. After two 
years in the Royal Air Force, Lovesey 
w as promoted by Managing Editor An- 
dre Laguerre, then Time Inc.'s London 
Bureau Chief, to "the embryo stale of 
whatever my job is now.” John remem- 
bers his lirst bylined piece for SI. an 
account of the 1957 Cornell-Yale final 
at Henley, with mixed feelings, He mis- 
takenly called it the first all-Amcrican 
final, an error picked up by a reader 
and acknowledged in an editorial com- 
ment beginning, "Lovesy, we Lovesy 
not.” ”The only pleasure I got out of 
that,” he says, "was the sly satisfaction 
that the editors misspelled my name.” 

Editors notwithstanding. Lovesey 
himself fits his description of the sports- 
men he meets: "generally happy, well- 
rounded characters.” Of course, some 
peculiar things have happened. "H ilari- 
ously,” Lovesey recalls solemnly, "I 
once broke my leg on an SI assignment, 
covering a course at one of Britain’s 
Outw.ard Bound physical conditioning 
schools.” He was left unmaimed by a 
spectacular and near-fatal skid on a 
dark, icy Finnish road. The oddest in- 
cident of all. however, occurred not 
long ago: "1 have just met a Britisher," 
Lovesey feverishly wired, "who thinks 
that baseball is the most intelligent 
game in the world and that American 
football is better than soccer.” 
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The world of 
fine photography 
in the 

palm of your hand 



A great little camera with a great big name . . . the Rollei 16 


Here’s more of everything you 
^ want ina fine camera — simplic- 
ity, styling, priceless pictures. 
But without the bulk and weight these 
advantages have always reejuired. 

Just 4H inches long, the sleek, new 
Rollei 16 makes pictures of incredible 
clarity . . . automatically! It is the only 
small camera with an automatic shutter 
that selects the best combination of ex- 
jxisure time and lens ai>erture for each 
picture situation. 


Excellent optics. A brilliant 

viewfinder corrects the visual dis- 
tortion that’.s normal in sighting a 
shot. One frame within the viewer 
guides you in using the superb 
Zeiss Tessar 25mm f, 2.8 lens that 
comes with the camera.Two other 
frames put you in instant com- 
mand of the accessory telephoto 
and wide-angle lenses. In total, a 
magnificent optical system for the 
most versatile of small cameras. 


Brilliant results. Film for this in- 
genious little beauty comes in simple 
drop-in cartridges for 18 exposures, 
black and white or color. And with neg- 
atives up to 150% bigger than those 
of most small cameras, you get larger, 
sharper pictures. 

Find out about the full range of Rol- 
lei 16 accessories. And about all the 
other features that make this such a re- 
markable camera. Send the coupon be- 
low or see your Uollei/Honey well dealer. 


Honeywell 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 






Ti 


HONEYWELL PHOTOGRAPHIC w-ce 

Mail Station 209 
Denver. Colorado 80217 
Please send literature on the new Rollei 1 6 to: 


Name_ 




Address— 

City 

State 


hi 




The Micronic lUihy. \toJcl nhown a.f'A// 

A r''CK<u,-n mu.lf. f>-lruiniUor One../ « m.nlrh 

••tJ hner ,lorr,. .m,l /nlh ^.,’r.mU J .fi H-ri/i-ii- 


Now hear this, 
all you weekend 
duffers! 

Okay, so you didn't break 100. Or c\cn I 10, 

but >011 ha\c to admit your STAND, XRD Micronic 
Ruby radio sure made the round nn)re enjoyable. Tec 
lime Hew with music. ..news. ..baseball (blame your 
water-hole liaseo on a .Mels' blooper!) 

And wasn't the Ruby jireat ctmipany when you were 
lookine f<’r that lost ball in the woods? (So you held up 
a fast foursome; just show them the Ruby back in the 
kK’ker riH'^m and they'll foririve you.) 

[f they don't, you can always buy them a Micronic Ruby. 
Or join another club! 


STAISJDARD RADIO CORR. 

410 East 62nd Street. New York 10021 • 1300 West Olympic Boulevard. Los Angeles 90015 


BOOKTALK 

Auto onthuBlact* will find rich brow»ing 
in • handsome catalogue of world care 


T ill' nIowcsI modern car now in regular 
prodiietioii is the Argenline-bijill l)i- 
narg l)-2UU. a brisk, stubby liiilc compuei 
which, with Us lO.ft-horscpowcr motor wide 
ojx*n. can attain a masimum speed of 49.7 
miles per hour, I tie fastest e.«r is a good deal 
more familiar to readers of modern sporting 
literature. It is a I err.iri tmodel -50 I \1. 
to be esacll. which can travel at speeds up 
to ISU mph and costs S24.4(HI. 

these two eMienics of modem aiiionio- 
live engineering are given precisely the same 
amount of space in [he Automobile Club 
of Italy's sumptuous new 5XX-page Unrhl 
Cur Cuuihaiif (Herald Hooks. SI. 1.75). 
along with del.uls on the speed, engine ca- 
pacity, fuel consumpiion and other features 
of the bOO-odd ears now being ni.inufae- 
tured m 2.^ countries, licie is the DalTodil 
I I . for instance, made in I lolland. propelled 
by an ali -cooled, two-evlinder. .tO-hp en- 
gine. and ci>sting Si.(>94 m the I -.S. .About 
20.lH)0t)f these H.ilfodils arc made annually. 
Mere. loo. is the Maser.ui two-seater s.iloon 
— SIS ey Under s. 270 Up, I52.2mphmasinnim 
speed, l.S. price SI2.(Ki() - made by Otli- 
cine .Allicri Maseraii in Moilena. halv. 
where .H2 employees turned out 420 Mase- 
ratis in I9f).t, Mere are the liistirious Swiss- 
built E.n/mann; the trim A'IN of National- 
ist China, which loi'ks like a '•mall Mer- 
cedes; the handsr'mc Sabra sporls converti- 
ble. made in Israel; the pruclieal-looking 
T/ SidcT. made in Spain; the Skoda of 
C /eehoslov.ikia (5f>.lK)0 proiluced in I'tfit); 
the Dong ( eng of Red China tiuv produc- 
tion figures availablei; the VS ars/awa of Po- 
land; the Zaporo/hels of Riissui--pliis the 
lords. Cadillacs. Chcvnrlets. Plynmiiths, 
Ramblers. Volkswagcns. Rolls-Royces and 
other more familiar m.tkc>. 

.Airanged m alphabetical order, they viv- 
idly demonstrate the wav .luloni.ikmg has 
spread over the globe since Henry lord 
produced the tirst Model 1 in I9(lk. 1 he 
dal.i in HtirUI Car Calalamn’ were put 
together hv a stalf of six in Rome. They 
worked entirely from c|uesiionnaire answers 
suhmilted by moiormakers evervwhcrc. us- 
ing ■'other reliable sources” i>nlv when first- 
hand information was ineompicie or did 
not arrive on time; "Ihc icehnicMl informa- 
iion collected here may K’ considered of- 
ticiul.” s.ivs the I oreword. Since The Auto- 
mobile Club of lialv IS Itself a semi-otllcial 
organi/alion. the bo«»k is the most auihon- 
tutive work of the sort ever published. 
.Since It contains more than . thousand 
photographs. 74 of them in color, it is also 
Ihc best-looking. The Italian edition, now 
m Its fourth vear, has vet to make a protil. 
I he edition in Tnglish, distributed in the 



it's still 

the some charming, 
beautiful Sarataga 
but naui there's 
mare af it 

Naturally, we wouldn't fry to change the splendor of Saratoga— the capital of 
thoroughbred racing. It's still as cool and green and comfortable as ever. We 
just extended the grandstand (three and a half million dollars worth) to give you 
plenty more seats and room for moving about and relaxing. Other than thot, 
it's the some Saratoga— with the best thoroughbreds America has to offer, and 
the finest jockeys ever. But now, historic Saratoga offers you more comfort 
than ever, So be sure to get out to Saratoga this year. August 2 through 28. 
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FntflonH’c Pimm’c plin ^ completely unique 

Lllgldliu O nilllll 5 VlJ|l. experience In taste. World famed in 
Its tall tankard of ice ... a jigger of PIMM’S, a slice of lemon and 7-Up . . . that’s all. 


A 

NWsN^I cup 



Icy cold. Terribly refreshing 

GLASS REPRODUCTIONS of the original Pimm's tankards. Send $2.50 
for set of 4 tO: Pimm’s Cup, Oept. S. Box 356, Old Chelsea Station, N.Y.. N.Y. 



NOW... special package plans 
for everybody at DORADO BEACH! 



FROM $87.50 EACH PER WEEK. 
INCLUDING BREAKFAST & DINNER daily 


Take your choice of five special plans straight through to October 20. Each in- 
ctudes a week at Puerto Rico's fabulous Dorado Beach, air-conditioned beachfront 
room, breakfast and dinner daily, airport transfers, plus extra-special features: 

1. Dorado Holiday Plan including San Ju.in sightseeing 

2. Dorado Holiday Plan including Virgin Islands frcc-port shopping 

3. Family Vacation Plan 7 nights— $87.50 ea.. parents and 2 children 

4. Golf Week Special— Unlimited golf on 27 great seaside holes 

5. Honeymoon Special— $208 for two with champagne 

See your travel agent or call New York—iV 6-1141; C/i/eago— 922-4139; 
Boston-42}-48U; Dallas-Rl 7-0932; H'<«h/HgfoH-347-4951. 

I Dorado Beach Reservation Office 
I 30 Rockefeller Plaza West, N.Y.. N.Y. 10020 
I Plcaserushcolorbrochuresonthcpackagcplanslistcdabove: 

PUERTO ] =•□ 

RICO NA-Mt 


I enrv. gTATB 


BOOKTALK 


U.S. by Herald Rooks of Bronwillc, N.Y.. 
may just possibly do so. “This btiok is 
meant not only for manufacturers, me- 
chanics and other people working with 
automobiles," said Sergio D'Angelo, the 
editor of it'orld Car Cauilogiie. "bul for 
car bulTs. They can find in it everything 
they want to know about every foreign and 
domestic car." 

The most expensive cars arc the Ferrari 
500 Superfast and the Ferrari 250 LM; $24,- 
4<X) II. S. prices are way down in compari- 
son with such listings as S16,.355 for the 
Bentley S.l, or S13.750 for the Aston Marlin 
DB5. or Sl.3,086 for ihc Mascraii Spider, 
the highest price for a U.S. car being $9,%0 
for Cadillac's Fleetwood 75. 

U.S. prices arc given for 502 cars. Most 
of these (249) arc in the price range between 
52,000 and S.1,(XX). The lowest-priced car in 
the catalogue is the Fiat fOO D (51,262), 
followed by the Skoda Octavia (S1J115) 
and the Daffodil Standard (51,489). 

Biggcs( car in the book is (he Russian- 
made Zil. This massive limousine has u 
148.0.3-inch wheelbase. Next longest arc 
the Rolls-Royce Phantom and the Bentley 
with 144 inches and fourth is the Daimler 
with 138. Bul there is no end of such items 
for automobile fans in ll'orU Car Cata- 
logue. Cars are indexed for engine capacity, 
for example. The smallest is the Dinarg 
(11.65 cubic inches); the biggest is the Lin- 
coln Continental (4.30 cubic inches). The 
cars arc indexed according to their speeds 
as well. Of the 128 automobiles in the world 
with maximum speeds of more than 120 
mph. 71 arc American. There arc no freaks 
or oddities in the book, unless one counts 
the W'csi (Jerman .Amphicar (U..S. list price 
52.770), which has a 43-hp motor, "a water- 
tight body for amphibious use." and gets 
24.5 miles per gallon on the ground and 
39.2 miles per gallon on water. 

The paradox of H'or/d Car Catalogue 
JV65 is that automakers in countries other 
than It.ily largely dominate the book. U.S. 
cars, especially in the middle brackets, seem 
impressive when they arc viewed in perspec- 
tive with those of the rest of the world. 
This prompted one skeptical Roman ob- 
server to ask why The Automobile Club of 
Italy, in addition to running parking lots, 
operating emergency towing services and 
issuing drivers' permits, should also spon- 
sor u money-losing catalogue of world curs. 
One reason, however, is evident. The interest 
of the general reader in H'orU Car Caia- 
logue /96.5 is likely to be in sports cars, and 
in this area the Italian makes arc impressive. 
The dazzling color photographs of such 
gems as a blue Pininfarina bi>dy on a Chev- 
rolet Sting Ray, or a magnificent Icmon- 
ycllow Ferrari Bcrlinctia. or a silver Lam- 
borghini are substantial endorsements of 
Italian prestige in the automobile world. 

— RoBiRt Camvvhl 
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THIS 125-M.P.H. TIRE ISN'T FOR EVERYONE... 
BUT, THEN, NEITHER ARE SPORTS CARS 


If you think driving is just for getting from one 
place to another, better turn the page The new 
Firestone Super Sports 500 is strictly for people 
who love to drive. It’s built expressly to match the 
action you buy a sports car \cn. \X'e proved this 
tire in every test you could think of— on our 
blistering hot Texas test track— at sustained speeds 
of 125 m.p.h.. days on end. We call it a 125-m.p.h. 
tire— though many 60-m,p,h. drivers will buy it. 
Mostly, w'c proved it gives you an extra margin 



of safety for your own personal safety. And we 
proved such features as a special race tire construc- 
tion that inseparably welds the nylon cord body 
to the high-speed tread, a wrap-around tread for 
cat-like traction on curves; special bars right in 
the tread that eliminate wavering at high speeds. 
And our special Sup-R-Tuf rubber compound that 
assures you of getting extra miles ami months 
of service. What else.^ See for yourself at your 
F'irestonc Dealer or Store. Kt-t* 


THE SPORTS CAR TIRE (Tsoop FROM FIRESTONE 
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HELf> WANTED 

There was unanimous leslimony during 
ihc hearings of ihe House Interstaie 
Commerce Commitlcc that pri/cfighling 
must have a federal commissioner to sasc 
it from itself. An instant applicant for 
the job was RtKky Marciano. 

If there is anything boxing dt>es not 
need it is a c/ar drawn from its own 
ranks. Such an appointment would make 
the oflicc suspect from inception. No 
one who has a single friend in the sport 
should be assigned the post. With all 
due respect for Rocky, his selection 
would be a reminder that in his boxing 
davs he was managed by Al Weill, a 
nian whose deals could bear little seru- 
linv even today. RiKky might c\en owe 
a favor here and there. 

This presumption could apply, with 
substantial justice, to almost anyone 
idenlilicd with btixing. If the proposed 
bill should become law the job would 
indeed need an expert— not on prize- 
fighting. but rather in the arts of in- 
trigue. plotting, machination and con- 
spiracy. and one with a deep aversion 
to them all. In other words, a law man 
with administrative talents. 

DRV READING 

Around the first of each month there 
comes from the U.S. Interior Depart- 
ment a magazine called Ha/rr /?<■- 
.sourci’s Rc'vu'w. and usually it is pretty 
dull reading. The government maintains 
It.OOO-odd streamflovv gauges in creeks 
and rivers throughout the L.S. The 
Review reports the sircamflow in terms 
of cubic feet per second and compares 
it with past records. Dii not think that 
because there are streuinflow gauges on 
the Rouge, or the Box Elder, or the 
Brandywine or other beautiful rivers the 
Review is going to give you any outdoor 
poetry or hints on where to fish. No. 
After assembling and digesting informa- 
tion from all these murmuring streams, 
the Review comes out with something 
like its report on Iowa in the iunc issue: 
“Soil moisture was generally adeguaic.*’ 

But the Review has now become as 
absorbing as an old-fashioned thriller 


in installments; it can keep you awake 
nights. The report on New Jersey in 
July begins: “Drought conditions con- 
tinued for the 50th month. . After 
live years of declining rainfall (from an 
u\ crage 47 inches to about 32) New York 
and neighbors are faced with a critical 
drought. Fishing in some famous areas 
has been all but nonexistent; The New 
York Times pictured a child walking in 
the bed of the Delaware River. Even the 
scenic turnouts on highways overlook- 
inglhc Hud.son have heencloscd because 
of tire hazards; 1 50 brush tires started in 
one county on one weekend. A 42-inch 
rattlesnake was killed in a suburban 
backyard, and the curator of reptiles 
at the New York Zoological Park ex- 
plained. “The snakes are coming down 
out of the wooded hill country looking 
for moisture.” The flow of the Susque- 
hannaai Harrisburgwasthc second low- 
est for June since the streamflow gauge 
began whirling on that riser in 1890. 
In Connecticut, unless July turns out to 
be rainy, streamflow will “be near the 
lowest for any month since records 
l>egan. . 

What can be done? Restrictions have 
cut daily consumption in New York 
from 1.25 billion gallons to about 1.075 
billion. There are some 238 billion gal- 
lons in the reservoirs (down from 386 
billion last year). Last week, at a confer- 
ence in Newark, it was disclosed that 
such great fishing and boating sites 
of northern New Jersey as Circenwood 
Lake and Wavvayanda Lake may be 
lapped if necessary. One of the scientists 
in the Geological Survey, asked for ad- 
vice. said practically: "Pray for rain." 

CANUTE, 1965 

Olympic Games sites start out as a 
dream and not infrequently wind up a 
nightmare. When the French persuaded 
the International Olympic Gommittee to 
hold the 1968 Winter Games at Gre- 
noble. they dreamed that the entire 
sovdh of France would be transformed 
into a playground of pleasurable in- 
dolence and profitable industry. To 
equip the pleasure dome. France staked 


Si25 million and the national pride. 

But -SO far the bureaucrats in charge 
have come up with nothing more con- 
crete than chaos. Grenoble is so situ- 
ated that if. as at Squaw Valley, many 
spectators must slop at hotels 50 to 100 
miles away, they will find themselves in 
Switzerland or Italy. They might buy 
only lunch in France. 

An urgent plea has gone out. To save 
Grenoble there must be found a Grand 
Patron, an Olympian overseer, a Roland 
to bailie red tape, to create highways, 
hotels, ice rinks, ski jumps and, of 
course, snow. But where in f'rance to 
find u man of such imposing stature, 
who can command even the snow to 
fall? There is only one - and he is bu.sy. 

Dropout 

Esther, a confused duck, is spending his 
summer vacation on a farm near Walcr- 
\illc. Me. Born in a hatchery and pur- 
chased by three Colby College coeds 
from a pel shop. Esther’s confusion be- 
gan early. The girls misnamed him. 
Esther, it developed, is a drake. It turned 
out that this did not matter too much, 
-since E.sJher is quile unaware that he is 
even a duck. He thinks he is a Colby 
student. 





The girls had every intention of releas- 
ing him in Colby’s Johnson Pond, cam- 
pus home of some 20 other ducks, but 
decided to vv ait for warm weather. While 
they waited. Esther look up residence 
with them in Louise Coburn Dormitory, 
waddled all over campus behind them 
and became in time the most popular 
duck in his class. 

With vacation drawing near, the girls 
decided to introduce Esther to the water. 
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FiU up with peach brandy flavor 




Here's peiich hrandy by the pipe bimlful. 
Kor new John Rolfe NlKHirc weds ihe finest 
lobaecos with the exclusive lliivor and aro- 
ma of peach brandy. Ii's a pleasure break- 
lhrou(!h for smokers and everyone around 
them. For a free pack, jot 
address on a card and mail 
lo John Rolfe. Box 3-AC. 

Richmond. Virginia. 

Larus A Brother Compun). Inc. RichmonU. Va. 
f inc Tobacco ProJiicts Since IK77 


your name and 
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Hsthcr balked at the water's edge. The 
girls borrowed a canoe and took him out 
to the middle of the pond, where they 
dumped him. Esther swam- directly to 
the bank and the dormitories. The girls 
kept putting him back and hiding be- 
hind willow trees that border the pond, 
hut Esther invariably found them. 

The three finally got away and re- 
turned to their rooms. After dinner they 
received a telephone call. Esther had de- 
cided lo quit the girls, had applied for 
admission to the men's Alpha Tau Ome- 
ga fraternity and was even then watching 
television in the frat house. The men did 
not fully appreciate Hsthcr, who is no 
more housebroken than any other duck. 

There was but one thing to do, and a 
disgruntled Esther was deported to the 
farm. He may now decide to be a cow. 

DADDY CO HOME 

Since he broke an arm recently. Dickie 
Hall, a Lubbock (Texas) Little Leaguer, 
has been serving his team as a base coach. 
The other day his father, Jerry Hall, was 
drafted as a base umpire. 

The elder Hall's first call was against 
his son’s team and there were grumbles. 
When his second call also went against 
Dickie’s team there was an uproar. As 
it died down, Dickie's voice came 
through, loud and clear. 

••My daddy." he yelled, "is a blind 
bum!" 

THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 

Ever since CBS bought the New’ York 
Yankees, rival ABC has been scouting 
the world of entertainment for a pur- 
chase of equal magnitude— equal, but 
not too similar. Inasmuch as CBS had 
been accused of inhibiting public access 
to the Yankees and of exerting paitisaii 
influence on the game. ABC announced 
that it would not be involved with any 
sport. Its realm would be pure enter- 
tainment. 

Last November ABC went into part- 
nership with Madison Square Garden 
Corp.,foiniiiig MSG-ABC Pioductions. 
Together they paid several million dollars 
for their first nonsport e.xtravagan/a, Hul- 
ulcjy on Icf. whose star performer will 
be Sjoukjc Dijkslra, Holland's first Win- 
ter Olympics gold medalist and three- 
time world figure skatingchampion, who 
was made Knight of the Order of Orangc- 
Nassau by Queen Juliana in honor of 
her triple crown last year— European, 
world and Olympic titles. 
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For those who want more than a 
Knight of Orangc-Nassau doing double- 
a.xels on luminous ice, MSG-ABC now 
is negotiating for a variety show with a 
name so big it barely fits the Garden 
marquee: ‘•Ringling Bros, and Barnum 
and Bailey’s Greatest Show on Earth." 
The circus is described in the Encyclo- 
paedia Briiannica as "a display of human 
endeavour . . . [of] man’s agility, strength 
and ingenuity and his skillful manage- 
ment of animals." But lion tamers, aeri- 
al gymnasts, acrobaUs, wire walkers and 
trick horseback riders arc not competi- 
tive performers. Thus the circus, like the 
ice show, qualifies as nonsport. 

If MSG-ABC is still in an acquisitive 
mood, it might consider taking charge 
of one of TV's great pioneer nonsport 
attractions — professional wrestling. 

CHEER UP. DEER SLAVERS 

In past years if a motorist ran down a 
deer on a Michigan highway he had to 
1 ) surrender the venison, 2) pay for the 
damage to his car and 3) more often 
than not answer a iralfie summons for 
reckless driving. Now he will still be 
stuck with the last two consequences but 
w ill be allowed to keep the venison. Rea- 
son: in recent years the toll of deer killed 
on Michigan roads has mounted in step 
with the decline in poverty. Conserva- 
tion officials cannot find enough chari- 
table organizations willing to take the 
venison. Almost 6,(X)0 deer were killed 
by automobiles in Michigan last year. 
I>resscd out at 100 pounds each, that 
would mean nearly 300 tons of meat. 

Conservation officials do not believe 
abandonment of the surrender rule will 
encourage hunters to use their cars in- 
stead of rifles. The average ear-deer col- 
lision results in S200 damage to the car. 
not to mention what may happen to 
driver and passcngcis. 

HOIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD 

There arc only 790 days left in which to 
build a yacht to defend the America’s 
Cup, so the new syndicate from the New 
York 't'achl Club can be excused for its 
haste in securing the exclusive services of 
Designer Olin Stephens and Skipper Bus 
Mosbachcr. The three-man group con- 
sists of J. Burr Bartram. ex-commodore 
of the NYYC. Bill Strawbridge of Phil- 
adelphia and the anonymous member 
who belongs to all America’s Cup syndi- 
cates. The group wants to avoid the last- 
minute rush (six months) that launched 
last year’s Consicllarion and American 
Eayle. The 1962 candidate. Ne/erriii. 
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THERE ARE ONLY TWO WELL-KNOWN 
COLOR FILMS IN AMERICA. 

WE MAKE ONE OF THEM. 

IF YOU'RE NOT COMPLETELY 
SATISFIED WITH ALL THE 
PICTURES YOU'RE NOW GETTING, 
SWITCH. 




Costlier Bourbon 



MaKer’s 

©MarK- 


•tastes 
expensive 
and is! 


WHISK-Y 


Made from an original recipe in the 
old style sour mash way . . . with many 
cosily extra steps for the smooth, mellow 
flavor so characteristic of our whisky. 


Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof. 
tOpwf • Sff nil/ OisiMeg Ctmptny. Mmen Ctimlf. Ktitueht 


Trom ({Nikon 



({Nikonos 

amphibious, all-weather '3S‘ 


Neither rain, sleet, snow, 
hail, mud,sand, humidity, 
need ever keep you 
from getting pictures 
—even under water 
without a /routing. 

Under 9160 at photoand 
sports dealers, or write Dept. SI-7 
Nikon Inc., Carden City, N. Y, 

Sul,.idiary of 

khttnreicK I'hatt-OfiicQi Iniuttriei, Ine. 
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was. in fact, built in half that time, and 
the title of Instant Defender goes to 
yolimieer, built in a mere 66 days back 
in 1887. 

Stephens, w hose > achis apparently can 
be beaten only by belter yachts from 
Stephens, never is convinced that he can- 
not outdesign himself. He saw his Vim, 
for 20 years the best 12-meter afloat, 
narrowly defeated in 1958 by his brand 
new 1 2. Cdlunihic. which w as considered 
the ultimate. Hut in 1964 he found sharp- 
er pencil.s. and Coiistellaiiim became the 
nc plus ultra. For 1967 he has the extra 
advantages of time and the best team. 
.And the challenger is being built on 
lines developed from his old If he 
fails he will have no one to blame but 
himself and his pencil sharpener. 

THE SWINGING PITCHER 

In his brief (four-season) major league 
career, Pilcher Bo Belinsky, currently of 
the Phillies, has managed to gel around 
and to leave his mark wherever he has 
been. He has also acquired certain firm 
opinions about the cities in which he 
has played in every sense of the word: 

“Philadelphia social life is for the 
birds. . . . -As soon as the season is over 
it will take me just two minutes to leave 
Philly. 

“From the night-life point of view. I 
was fortunate in coming to the National 
League. It has the same good social 
towns as the .American League — New 
York and Los .Angeles— plus San Fran- 
cisco. a great bachelor town. 

“The only other decent city for sixrial 
life outside of New V ork. San Francisco 
and Los .Angeles is ( hicago, I don’t 
know how, but I ran into some belly 
dancers there tw o years ago, so w henever 
1 get back into town I've got 12 to 15 
of ’em hanging all over me. 

“Pittsburgh and St. Louis aren’t too 
bad. and I don't know too much about 
Houston. As for Milwaukee, they did 
the players a big favor when they an- 
nounced their move to Atlanta. That’s 
one city I'm really anticipating." 

Atlanta, here he comes. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Joe Louis: "Everybody wants to go 
to heaven, but nobody wants to die." 

• Ruben Amaro. Philadelphia inficld- 

cr. nursing a bruised elbow and jaw after 
trying to break up the Richie Allen- 
Frank Thomas light: "My career as a 
peacemaker is over." end 
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Little people are big on Dial. It’s so mild many 

hospitals use it for baby’s first bath. That gentle, and yet, the 
most effective deodorant soap you can buy. Get Dial. Baby yourself. 



Aren’t you 
glad you use 
Dial Soap! 
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FIVE-WAY FIGHT FOR A 


T he ball hung over Chicago’s Co- 
miskey Park like an apple on a 
string. Lcfl hielder Leon Wagner and 
Center Fielder Vic Davalilloofthe Cleve- 
land Indians gazed alternately at the ball 
and each other. With two out, the two 
While Sox base runners ran perfunctor- 
ily and Cleveland Pitcher Jack Kralick 
hitched his pants in the manner of a 
painter backing off to admire his mural. 

A second later the 150-pound Da- 
valillo was on the ground. So was the 
5V4-ounce baseball, with the 195-pound 
Wagner searching for it. A minute later 
the White Sox had three runs, enough 
for a 3 2 victory over the Indians to 
even up the first "cruciar’ scries of the 
first complex pennant race the American 
League has seen in 17 years. 

All such outfield collisions being theo- 
retically avoidable, they usually divide 
the object of a manager's gall into three 
parts: the two outfielders and the first 
reporter who asks w hich one goofed. 


Cleveland Manager Birdie Tebbetts kept 
the latch on his clubhouse door for a few 
minutes after the game, but when it 
opened there was this new- kind of Teb- 
betts in this new kind of race in this new- 
kind of American League. 

■ ‘I can’t in good conscience blame any- 
onc."Tcbbettssaid placidly. "What hap- 
pened was not of major consequence, 
but when it happens twice [later in the 
game Wagner scared Davalillo off an- 
other fly ball) you should review your 
policy. There could be bad feeling be- 
tween two men. but if you talk it over 
there’s no problem. You have to have 
u basic this-is-it. That’s what we were 
talkingabout when the door was closed." 

Unless you had a bad high school 
coach, you know the basic this-is-it is 
that the center fielder catches everything 
he can reach; he is the most reliable, or 
he wouldn’t be the center fielder. "I 
know who is to blame." TcbbCtls con- 
ceded. "but that may have been the best 


thing that could happen to us. It's good 
to have a refresher course.’’ 

Ciood and expensive. 1 he Indians had 
the White Sox in deep trouble, on the 
brink of a three-out-of-four disaster, and 
let them off the hook. Birdie’s peace 
would pass ihc understanding of all but 
those w ho had suffered heart attacks and 
beat the rap. as he did last year. In this 
relatively Yankecless American t.eague, 
however, all the contending managers 
are playing it cool, regardingcach other’s 
teams with an almost amiable interest. 

White Sox Manager Al Lopez, appear- 
ing as late as possible for a day game 
after an excruciating twi-night defeat 
by the Indians, was set upon by an elder- 
ly acquaintance w ho infiltrated the club- 
house as Lopez was putting his pants on. 
"Good to sec you," Lopez .said, and 
then was interrupted. "Why don't you 
stop in more often?" he added pleasant- 
ly. The interruption had been Trainer 
Ed Froclich informing Lopez that Third 


HERB SCHAHrMAN 



stm making arrors, ' philosophical Manager Sam Me/e says of his Minnesota Twins, “Somebody could puH away. ' says Indians' Birdie 

“but we don't seem to make them at crucial times anymore . ' Tebbetts, ‘but all of them can be caught ’ 


PENNANT 


The streaking Twins have opened a gap in the first reaiiy complex 
American League pennant race in 17 seasons, but not even Sam 
Meie of Minnesota — much less his four rival managers — believes 
things will be settled until September by JACK MANN 


Baseman Pete Ward, the light-hilling 
Sox* ultimate weapon, had swung his bat 
too hard again and was off to the hos- 
pital to have his neck placed in traction. 

In his line script Baltimore Manager 
Hank Bauer wrote the names of Boog 
Powell and Sam Bowens on his lineup 
curd despite their composite average of 
.190. “We aren’t going anywhere with- 
out them." he said, and added an ex- 
Yankee's view of the positive: "I have 
oniv live games left with New York." 

In Detroit. Tiger Manager Charley 
Dressen employed three members of his 
suddenly impotent bullpen to get the 
last three outs against the Yankees, then 
joked with Pitching Coach Stubby Over- 
mire. “Nobody can pull away." Dressen 
said confidently as the Tigers slipped 
six games behind. “Oiighta be five teams 
In it right to the end.” 

Near the shores of Gilche-Gumec. 
however, sal the coolest manager of 
them all. Sam Melc's league-leading 


Minnesota Twins weren't bashing in as 
many heads as they were supposed to. 
and their defense was as porous as ever. 
But they were winning close games with, 
of all things, speed. 'They're not em- 
barrassed any more." Mele explained. 
“They run without worryingabout what 
happens." 

This noihing-to-losc attitude stems 
directly from Mole, who came within 
an embarrassment or two of being fired 
last October when his window-breakers 
stumbled back to sixth place. 20 games 
behind. Then one night in the last week 
of the season Owner Calvin Grillilh's 
mind changed as his stomach turned 
during one ghastly inning. He saw errors 
by Don Minchcr, Zoilo Vcrsallcs and 
Rich Rollins on successive plays. "I 
asked myself, 'How can I blame the 
manager for this?* " Grillith said, “and 
I gave him a new contract. This year 
Sam has taken over as undisputed boss." 
During spring training N'ersalles. the 


shortstop, rebelled against Meic and sug- 
gested he would rather play for Coach 
Billy Martin, Melc's loudly rumored 
successor. Mele fined him S.^tX). Because 
of that, or in spite of that. Vcrsallcs is 
generally regarded around the league as 
the most valuable Twin this season. 

“Sam has always been fair, and the 
players have high respect for him." 
Grifiith said last week, “but he always 
tried to protect the players, no matter 
what. Now they know he means busi- 
ness. That has proved to be an impor- 
tant reason why we're winning." 

That— and the way Mele has de- 
ployed his troops, keeping a few good 
hands like Jerry Kindall's in with the 
big bats to keep the games close. "You 
can't underestimate guys like Kindall and 
Jerry Zimmerman." slugger Harmon 
Kilicbrew says in simple summary. “\N'e 
have to hit. They have to field." 

And they all have to run. When Tony 
Oliva was put out the other day trying 




Baltimore's Hank Baoer Is oplimislie: 
"Only five games left with New York. * 


‘Awful tough' defeat for Manager A! Lopez is 
typical of recent White Sox setoacks. 


Detroit's Charley Dressen sees a blanket finish; 

'Five teams m it. right to the end. ' 
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to score from second on an indeki hit 
against the Red Sox. Mele gasc him a 
positive mark for elTort, "He tried to 
catch them asleep." the manager said, 
"and he was out just a hit. That play 
win work u lot the rest of tlie year." So 
will the hit-and-run. now that McIc has 
taken charge of it again. He gave that 
weapon to the players last year, and 
most of them looked at it like artillery 
sergeants inspecting a derringer. "The 
hitters were supposed to give their own 
signs for the hit-and-run." Mcle says, 
"but they didn't use it enough. Now I 
give the signs." 

So now the Twins hit and run and 
err. Rich Rollins' slumping hat made 
it easy to take liis unsure hands away 
from third base, but Killebrcw has to 
play somewhere, and none of the Twins 

except \crsalles. K indall and Zimmer- 
man handles the ball like a Ciltibetrot- 
icr. "We're still making errors." Mcle 
says. "I'm pretty sure we're last in the 
American League in lidding. But we 
don't seem to make them at crucial 
limes anymore ' 

Mcle docs not talk at great leitgih 
about his pitchers, most of whom do 
not pilch at great length. Complete games 
hy Jim (irant gave an ixrcasional rest 
to the bullpen, which carried the Twins 
to their midterm lead. .Al Worthington 
was reliable, and .t7-year-old Johnny 
Klippsiein remarkable. Jim Berry, on the 
brink of banishment, began throwing 
hard again and pitched hintself into the 
starting rotation, "h is the kind of slalT." 
Birdie Tcbhells says, "that I would like 
to see under pressure." But tine reason 
the Twins could win it all is that there 
may not be too much pressure. Jet -age 
schedules being the strange things they 
are. Minnesota w ill play 4K of its last XO 
games against the soft underbelly of the 
.■\mcncan League. 

I hat fact bothered Chicago's Pete 
W ard as much as his aching neck. "Bos- 
ton. Washington and Kansas City have 
no pitching." he said. "Ihcy can't rise 
up like the Cubs, say. or Houston, in 
the National League. Boston. W ashing- 
ton and Kansas City hurl the race by 
being almost patsies," 

it is Tebbells' slew that patsies no 
longer exist in the league, partly be- 
cause llie bottom three teams indicted 
14 of llie Indians* tirsi 27 defeats. And. 
unlike the other contending managers. 
Birdie refuses to worry just because the 
Twins have opened up a lead. "They 


might pull away." he sayv. ' but can 
they slay there.’ I don't consider live 
giimos decisive this early. Any of us 
could open a lead and then lie caught. 

"Hach of the lop clubs has strengths 
that could win it for them; Chicago 
has its hull|>en. Baltimore has that pitch- 
ing, Minnesota has power. And each 
ligurcs to improve in the second half. 
Suppose the White Sox get Juan l*i- 
/arro hack or Powell starts hitting for 
Baltimore. Where would Detroit be if 
Dave Wickershani had won half his 
games, or if Bill I rcehan hadn’t been 
hurt? And remember that I haven't had 
Jack Kralick. We re all going to be 
stronger." 

The mind bogglesal the live-way play- 
olT suggested by such a balance of pvwv- 
cr. but Tebbells' philosophical approach 
is tempered hy realism. "Each club." 
he adds, "also has a weakness. The club 
that will win is the one whose weakness 
doesn't show. They tell me Pete VS ard 
is the world's worst third baseman, hut 


he’s never made a bad play against us. 
They say Kiliebrew hurts the Twins, 
but you can't prove it by me because we 
never seem to hit a ball to Kiliebrew 
in a key silualion. 

"But 1 am not paid. " Tebbells says, 
"to point out other teams' weaknesses. 
I’m wailing to sec how smart these .Amer- 
ican League writers are. f or the first 
time in years they have to pick a pennant 
race instead of just pulling the Vankees 
on top and writing something funny 
about Lope-? linishing second. Nobody 
picked us. so I assume we have no 
chance. But I notice they're coming 
around asking questions now instead 
of telling people what's going to happen. 
Thai's good, but 1 Just worry about 
my own team." 

Tebbelts didn't seem worried as the 
Indians streaked (23 for 30) through 
June, then stretched II runs in four 
games into a 2 2 split vvith the White 
Sox. They were doing almost everything 
right, and so, it seemed, was Tebbells. 
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They were scoring runs- not a ton. 
but enough. Max Alvis. in a hospital 
with meningitis a year ago. uas making 
the middle of the Cleveland batting or- 
der us menacing as M innesota's or any- 
body's, .Ahead of him. peppering the 
ball to all fields, v^as little Vic Davalillo, 
Behind him, home again in Cleveland 
after exile to Detroit and Kansas City 
and happier than he has been in six 
years, was Rocky Colavito. pulling 
enough home runs to lead the league 
but punching the hall to right field 
enough to make Mcle. at least, stop 
shifting his infield to the left side. “He's 
their silent leader." says Mele. "He con- 
cedes his power to help the team. Thai's 
the right altitude." Colavito was asked 
whether he had adjusted to Tebbelts' 
style of play. "I just go with the pitch." 
said Rocky, who never went with the 
pitch before. "Your style of play." says 
Tebbelts. "is determined by your talent. 
■My kind of ball club' only means a ball 
club with versatility." 

The Indians have perhaps the finest 
array of young pitchers ever assembled. 
•Overpowering young pitching." Teb- 
bettssiiys, '‘svith Ralph Terry as the sta- 
bilizer." Terry, cast olf by the Yankees, 
is Chairman of the Board at 29. the in- 
terlocutor between the manager and cal- 
low youth, like sideburned Sam Mc- 
Dowell. "Terry shows them the differ- 
ence between pitching and throwing." 
Tebbelts says. "Watching him pitch has 
speeded their development." 

When the kids' underdevelopment be- 
gins to show during a game. Tebbelts 
will step into the hot sun and signal to 
Pitching Coach Early Wynn. Cirumbling 
sally phrases over the white towel Teb- 
betls insists he wear around his neck 
("so I can sec him"), Wynn and his bull- 
pen take over. "Gary Bell and Don Mc- 
Mahon are professional relief pitchers," 
Tebbctis said last week. "Bell certainly 
should make the All-Star team." Bell 
didn't, and Lope/ may hear the piping 
voice of his good friend Birdie some 
balmy evening when Bell is driving the 
final nails into the White Sox colhn. 

The Indians also havcsiiccd. prev ious- 
ly a Chicago exclusive in the American 
League. "If 1 play Chuck Hinton at 
first." Tebbelts Siiys, "there's not a fast- 
er club in the country ." 

So what do you give the man who has 
everything? "We have a weakness, too " 
Tebbelts admits. "There is no one weak 
defensive ptvsition. but overall this is not 


an outstanding defensive club, like the 
Yankees~who are outstanding in the 
field in every position. I like to play 
Larry Brow n at shortstop because there's 
not a better infielder in the league. But 
Dick Howser is a good olTensivc player. 
He gels on base and he runs, and we 
have to run. 

"W hat we need most." Tebhetis says, 
"is to get accustomed to winning. It's 
an altitude. Did you read what Elston 
Howard said the other day? That if the 
Yankees don't win it they'll have a lot to 
say about who does? You know what 
that means? That means the best player 
on the V'aiikees now has a losing atti- 
tude. That's significant." 

Tebbelts deprecates the role of man- 
ager by saying things like "luck" to sum- 
mari/e a double defeat of the W'hite Sox. 
but he manages. In Boston he gave Da- 
valillo a sign to sacrilicc. Leading the 
league at the time, Davalillo bunted 
but for a base hit. Tebbelts yanked him. 
and there was a little review of policy at 
a closed meeting after the game. "That 
No. 1." Davalillo says, "keeps me in 
my place." 

No. I manages by omission, too. 
Against Chicago, he developed another 
starting pitcher with an act of faith that 
was awe-inspiring to the White Sox 
pitchers, who labor under the shadow 
of Lope/' quick hook. Lee Stange is one 
of those pitchers who can't do anything, 
except gel batters out, "You like to hit 
against him." says the Orioles' Boog 
Powell. "His fast ball is straight, and his 
breaking pitch isn't much," The night 
before. Stange had shut out the Orioles 
on four hits, none of them by Powell. 

Five nighl-s later in Chicago, .Stange 
had a three-hitter in the ninth, but the 
score was l-l. Singles pm runners at 
first and third, with no one out, Wynn 
showed his white towel from the hull- 
pen. but he sat down as Stange walked 
Ward intentionally to till the bases. Ev- 
erybody in the bullpen sat down be- 
cause. with Bill Skowron at bat and 
Smoky Burgess looking for a bat, it was 
an either-or situation. 

With that slider that doesn't do much. 
Stange struck Skowron out on three 
pilches low and away. Stange. a right- 
hander. listened to Tebbelts as Burgess, 
baseball's premier icit-handed pinch hit- 
ler. waddled to the plate. "He told me 
not to try to throw the fast ball by him. 
because you can't." Stange said after the 
game. Burgess rapped the slider on one 



Sideburned Sam McDowell is overpowering. 


hop to I’edro Cjon/alez for a double 
play. The Indians were out of a jam. and 
they won for Stange in the I lih. 

"I thought the kid had gone far 
enough and done well enough." Teb- 
betts explained, "that he deserved a 
chance to lose it himself. Besides, with 
the bases loatled and none out, you can 
stick the percentages in your eye. Either 
the man hits right at somebody or you 
go home. 

"1 don't feel any sorrier for .Al Lope/ 
than he would for me," Tebbelts added, 
"but that was a lough way to lose." 

It was even tougher on White Sox 
Coach Tony Cuccincllo. "1 did the same 
thing in Kanstis City when Al was sick." 
Cuccincllo said. "I wasn't even looking 
for the double play. I wanted the force 
at home. So the pitcher hit the batter 
with the lirst pitch, and we lost. 

“The Chkafio Trihunc'' Tony re- 
called. "was quite critical about it. I 
wonder what they're going to say about 
Birdie." end 


IS 


A MAN FROM DOWN UNDER 


BRIAN SIED 




LAUGHS IT UP 


America 's pros figured to rule at Royal Birkdale, but the joke 
was on them when they vanished into the willow scrub and 
Peter Thomson won the British Open by JOHN LOVESEY 



T >' Aiiioriciin golf enthusiasts the rc- 
sulls of the British Open last week, 
read like a list of tourist-class passengers 
on board the Qm-vn Mary. Peter Thom- 
son. a hibernating. ha\-fevery Austra- 
lian, was first. A bulldoggish Welshman 
named Brian Huggett and a 40-year-old 
Irishman named Christy O'Connor tied 
for second. Next came Argentina's Ro- 
berto de Viccn/o. who has been around 
.so long that he seems like a siirvisor of 
the Hagen era. All of them were ahead 
of Defending Champion Tony l.cma. 
who was second with two holes left to 
play but ended up liflh. Then, in the 
next six places, came Kel Nagle. Bernard 
Hunt. Sebastian Miguel, Bruce Devlin. 
John Panton and Max I aulkner. .A doz- 
en small Dunlop golf halls- the only 
ones the Americans didn't lose in the 
willow scrub— go to the person who can 
find an .American in that group. And 
ihen came Jack Nicklaus- whom un- 
chauvinistic British bookmakers had 
made a 3-10-1 favorite - followed by 
three more glittering golfing names, 
Hugh Boyle. Lionel Platts and Neil 
Cotes, before you got to Arnold Palmer, 
who was a dismal I6lh. Considering that 
the t'.S. had never sent a stronger field 
to the British Ojxm. the results added up 
to the most distressing performance by 
Americans overseas since the last sight- 
seeing bus of Shriners took Paris. 

Through the first two days it prob- 
ably seemed to those in the U.S. who 
were reading accounls in their local 
newspapers that the .American stars were 
in control. Lema. after all. led the first 
round with a 68 and was tied with Dev- 
lin through 36 holes, with P.ilmcr only 
one stroke behind, Nicklaus. too. was 
close enough to be a serious contender. 
Bui those on the scene at Royal Birkdale 
Golf Course near l.ivcrpool knew hel- 
ler. They could see that the famous old 
course fast, dried out and narrow- 
was not suited to Americans at all this 
particular week and that the champion- 
ship could easily be taken by almost any 


player who could stay in the fairways 
through the final 36 holes on ITiday. 
Why. bookmakers notwithstanding, he 
could even be a non-.American. 

The player turned out to be the 35- 
year-old Thmiison. who had previously 
won the British Open four times and 
who is about as non- American as you 
can gel Although a line swinger. Thom- 
son quit the American tour in 1%0 be- 
cause he never felt at ease in the I ,S 
ITom then on he generally confined his 
play to the less lucrative lournaments of 
Britain and the 1 ar Fast. ’T have always 
been one to keep Americans at their dis- 
tance." he explained on the evening of 
his victory, and Ins 74-6S-72-7I 2S5 

was enough to keep them well away 
from him. 

Hard by the Irish Sea. the Royal Birk- 
dale course plays to a pur of 35-38 73 
and has for years Ivcen considered the 
finest links in I.ngland. Its sand dllnc^ 
are great, undulating hills that poke into 
fairways and help the wind play sadistic- 
tricks even with well-hit golf shots. 
Strewn in nightmarish jungles every- 
where arc willow scrub and gorse. some 
of it growing right to the edge of the 
greens. A 76-year-old course. Birkdale 
for years had a drainage problem, and 
members often wore boots as they 
sloshed around- But that hazard was 
eliminated, and in 1940 the club was 
scheduled to stage its first British Oi-ien. 
World War II took care of lhal. Birk- 
dale had to wait until 1951 for the hon- 
orary "Royal" to he added to its 
name and until 1954 to hold its first 
Open, when- you guessed it Peter 
Thomson won. He did it by playing 
shrewd, careful, restrained golf. 

l ast week, w hile esteemed .Americans 
like Doug Sanders were taking 9s out of 
bunkers and others were hitting balls 
off everything but the clubhouse roof. 
Thomson was going his shrewd, careful, 
restrained way again. He usually left his 
driver in the bag "it s a bit of luck in- 
volved using a driver, you know" and 


Looking as p/eased as if ht had swiped it out of Palmer's locker, winner Thomson breaks mto 
an uncharacferislic gnn after reclaiming the British Open trophy he has held four times before. 
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THE RUBBER RACE AT RATZEBURG 


Which crew is really No. 1? The Vespers thought they had answered the question in Tokyo, but Ratzeburg beat them 
two weeks ago at Henley and last week settled the matter in a furious row-off in Germany by HUGH WHALL 


B efore ihe race Karl Adam, coach o' 
ihc European championship Kal/c- 
biirg Rowing Club crew, did his hesl to 
pretend it was all in fun. “This race docs 
not interest me." he said with sludieil 
ofThandedness. “My crew has not had 
lime to practice. They base been all o\er 
the country, working out in ones and 
twos. Until last night they had not even 
rowed together since Henley." Hut de- 
spite this effort to dash spray in their 
eyes, the spectators crowding the shore 
of the Kiichensee near the little (ierman 
town of Rat/eburg were not fooled, tven 
though the hastily arranged “rubber 
race" between Rat/eburg and the Amer- 
ican Vesper Boat Club of Philadelphia 
had no olheial status, all rowing fans 
knew that the crews considered it. ih fac- 
to if not de jure, the rowing champion- 
ship of the world. Vesper had stolen 
Rat/cbiirg's Olympic title away from it 
in Tokyo last October. Rat/eburg hac 
revenged itself for the defeat nine months 
later by beating Vesper at Henley. Now 
the two crews stood all even, and every- 
body knew they were there at Rat/churg 
to prove to themselves and each other, 
once and ft>r all. which was the better 
Actually, though Vesper's patron. 
Philadelphia Brick Merchant Jack Kelly, 
was eager for the match, it was a retired 
Rat/eburg rower who got it going. A 
German new spaivernian and former. scull- 
ing champion. Karl'Hcinrich von Crod- 
deck, urged his paper's sports editor tc 
persuade a friend in the CJerman branch 
of the GillcUe safely razor company lo 
promote the race. Gillette responded 
with a silvci cup and 52.000 in extjcnsc 
money, and the stage was set. 

f or crews as evenly matched as Ves- 
per and Rat/eburg, it is the little things 
that make the dilTcrencc. and both coach- 
es exploited them— tactically and psy- 
chologically — from the moment the race 
was scheduled. The Vesper rowers, w ho 
were on vacation and hence had noth- 
ing else to do, arrived at the lake almost 


a week before the Germans, some of 
whom have jobs. This put Vesper one- 
up as far as practice was concerned, but 
there was a hitch. Vesper Coach .Al Ros- 
enberg had no launch to do his coaching 
from. Rat/eburg's Adam kindly offered 
Rosenberg his own boat, provided he 
(Adam) could go along to drive it — 
and lake a good look al his rivals. Score 
one for Adam. 

When the practice began, the Vespers 
made a habit of turning up at the boat- 
house in their Olynipic sweat suits, incase 
the Germans might have forgotten who 
won the gold medal at Tokyo. Another 
leg up for Rosenberg. Adam, however, 
countered w ith a ploy of his own. When 
the Vespers were out practicing he fol- 
lowed them with a movie camera. All 
even. “Those things don't bother the 
boys," said Rosenberg, “They just make 
them a little mad. There's a great feeling 
between us all. We re friendly guys. But 
only one of us can win.” 

As the race approached, the battle of 
nerves began to assume the tone of a TV 
shoot-out with the quiet German lake 
taking the place of a dusty drag in Dodge 
City. When the Rat/eburgers finally ar- 
rived in tow n. Vesper's Rosenberg spent 
the whole afternoon sitting at his hotel 
window, training a pair of high-powered 
binoculars on the lake in the hope of see- 
ing his rivals at practice. After waiting in 
vain, he finally decided lo give up and 
gel some dinner. No sooner had he left 
his post than the Rat/eburgshcll shot out 
from cover for a brisk workout. 

The first oarsmen on the float the day 
of the race wcie the men of Rai/cburg. 
Their faces grim, they pul their oars on 
thedwk with the blades in water and the 
leathers resting on the edge, ready for 
greasing. A liny little man wearing a fun- 
ny white hat darted out of the crowd 
milling around the patch of lawn at the 
water's edge, found a can of grease un- 
der an onlooker's foot and went lo work 
on the oars, He was Berihokl .Mainka. 


the Rat/eburg cox. The curious crowd 
pressed so close that Mainka almost got 
pushed into Ihe lake. 

A few minutes later the Vespers ap- 
peared, wending their way past rowing 
club members who were quaffing their 
beers in the shade of the clubhouse veran- 
da. The Vespers looked as grim as the 
Ratzeburgers, hut there was a question 
whether their stern faces reflected the 
earnestness of the battle ahead or just 
plain hunger, The race was scheduled for 
late in the day. and Coach Rosenberg 
had allowed his men only one meal. His 
theory is that a hungry oarsman is a 
faster oarsman. 

Vesper carried out its oars and greased 
them, then the crowd was parted by llic 



The exhausted Ratzeburgers (foreground) swew over the tine one second ahead of the Vesoers. 


police as ihc CJerman crew marched its 
shell down to the water. A minute later 
the Vespers shucked their sweat shirts, 
bla/oncd with "Kcily for Brickwork" in 
honor of their sponsor, and follow ed suit. 

"Make good luck!" sttid a rotund 
Ratzchurg ollicial to Rosenberg, step- 
ping heavily into a launch and leaving 
the Vesj^r coach on shore to wonder 
how and if he was going to get to sec his 
crew row. None of the Germans had 
thought to offer Rosenberg a place on 
the launch. A Vesperman with German 
conneciion-s finally got him a place in a 
private boat and they all headed out 
across the lake to the starting line some 
2.000 meters away. A loudspeaker 
blared martial music with Germanic ef- 
ficiency at the lakeside. 

The music gave way to a series of 
rapid-firc gutturals from the race an- 
nouncer as the shells laboriously backed 
and filled themselves into position for 
the start. Then the starling gun boomed, 
16 blades dug into the water. 16 shafts 
bent, 16 backs bulged with muscle. .'2 
legs straightened and two coxswains 


roared. The race was on. hut as far as 
Vesper was concerned it was as good as 
over. "They won the race in the first 40 
strokes." said Vesper Stroke Bill .Stowe 
siimetime later, "It was just like Henley." 

Just as at the tnglish race a week be- 
fore, the incredibly powerful German 
crew- had caught the Philadelphians off 
guard at the start and moved out at a 
quick, hard 50 strokes a ininuie to es- 
tablish a lead of nearly a length. Strain- 
ing to regain the lost distance. V'esper 
settled dow n to a long stern chase, their 
rcd-and-while blades churning at .IS to 
39 strokes a minute. Vesper’s prcrace 
plan had called for a spurt near the half- 
way mark, and Vesper did indeed begin 
to catch up at that point. But the plan 
had not culled for giving so much away 
to the Germans at the start and. as Ves- 
perapplicd extra pressure to make it up. 
one of its oars caught something very 
close to a crab. "We used it all up by 
the middle of the race.” said Stowe. 

"Vesper was u little bit ahead of us at 
1.700 meters," said the Rai/eburger's 
Klaus Behrens, “but then wc came on 


again.” I fthis was true, the Vespers didn't 
know it: as far as they were concerned. 
Rat/eburg never slopped coming on. 
The Philadelphians held on heroically, 
but Ral/eburg was still pulling strongly 
and crossed the finish line at a steady 
40 strokes a minute, a few critical, but 
nonetheless decisive, inches (and exactly 
one second ) ahead. Because of the close- 
ness of the race and the angle of the 
finish line, few ashore knew who had 
won. But when the German victory was 
announced over the loudspeaker, some- 
one on the shore suddenly yelled: 

"SicgHcil!" 

"Hell!" roared the crowd in response. 

"Sieg Heil!" 

"Heil!" shrieked the crowd. 

"Sieg Heil!" 

"Heil!” 

"Heil” is not e.xactly what Bfll Stowe 
said when the race was over. "We're 
going home to practice nothing but 
starts." said the Vesper stroke. “Then if 
we can raise the dough to come back 
over here for the Furopean champion- 
ships wc'll lake 'em on again." end 




ANYONE CARE 
TO PLAY 
SOME VASSS? 


At Newport the old pros tried a new kind of tennis 
— the Van Alen Simplified Scoring System — in a 
tournament that was a rousing success, sort of 


by FRANK DEFORD 





F irsl ihc govcrnmenl discovered in- 
come taxes, then someone found 
out >ou could turn u pretty good dollar 
with a ja// festival in the right place, and 
after that came tlie folk singers, dragging 
their mournful guitars and beards into 
tow n. The mid-20th century had invaded 
Newport, f ven the famous Casino, sym- 
bol of extravagant wealth, havl to sell 
part of Its property to a supermarket 
to -Slay solvent, and across liellevuc ,\v- 
eniie a shopping center arose. Its park- 
ing lot is the favorite hangout for the 
town's teen-agers, who mass there — 
wearing stringy hair and yellow shirts 
—at all hours of the day. One of them, 
a legendary drugstore cowboy named 
Charlie the Hut. eventually became a 
greater local attraction than the Casino 
itself. 

So the Newport of the gilded era. 
when the Asiors and the Vanderbilts and 
the \ an .Mens sal around the Casino, on 
the Horse Shoe I’ia^^a. listening to Miil- 
laly’s String Orchestra in the morning 
- that time had long since passed even 
before the events of last week. But there 
still remained a degree of hauteur w hen. 
after K5 years of tennis at the Newport 
Casino, professional players finally were 
permitted to tread the Casino greens- 
ward and (to be vulgar) play for pay. 

Not only were the pros performing on 
the most hallowed of tennis soil— the 
site of the first national tournament in 
1881 and the home of the Tennis Hall of 
l ame — but they were playing tliis odd 
.sort of tennis. The server was three feel 
back of the baseline, bells rang and dol- 
lar signs Jit up on dcciric .scoreboards. 
Moreover, the points were scored just 
like counting lingers and tv>es: one, two. 
three and so on. No loves, deuces or ad- 
vantages. in or out. (Or tennis either, 
some purists maintained.) 

What was being played was tennis un- 
der the Van Aleii Simplified Scoring 
System (VASSS). the invention of James 
Van .Alcn- of the Newport \im .Mens 
- who. after eight years of getting no- 
where trying to convince the mastodons 
of amateur tennis to give liis plan a real 
trial, linaily lurncd to the pros. They 
were perfectly delighted to take a chance 
and experiment, since there was also a 

MASTER OF THE CASINO, jaunly Jimmy 
Van Alcn was himself a (ournament .illraelion. 



matter of SIO.OOO in pri,zc money in- 
volved. Pro tennis has enjoyed a lim- 
ited success in the last couple of years 
since it switched from one-night stands 
and station wagons to regular weekly 
tournaments and airplanes, but the pros 
still cannot afford to be choosy, and 
consolidation with V an Alcn might prove 
to be an amiable mating of underdogs 
in a battle against the entrenched ama- 
teur powers. 

While the Newporters immediately 
loved VASSS and the special round- 
robin medal play ibaf Van.Aleninvenicd, 
if was the pros who acted the snobs and 
found it diflicult to accept this desecra- 
tion of iln-ir venerable game. But 10.000 
smackeroos being on the line, they gave 
it the old pro try and. to no one's sur- 
prise. form more or less prevailed. Three 
Australians — Rod l.aver, Ken Roscwal! 
and Mai Anderson— and Andres Gi- 
mcno. a Spaniard, linished as the top 
money winners. But of course Newport 
is one place where class always tells. 

The pros arrived in Newport in mid- 
week and were promptly entertained in 
the Newport manner by Van Alen. Kn- 
joying themselves before play began, 
they also managed to murmur little 
straight lines about how interesting 
V.ASSS should he. how much they want- 


ed to help tennis and how. after all, they 
would all be playing under the same con- 
ditions. Competition was the thing. Rnd 
of entertainment. Start of tournament. 

First match. Mike Davies vs. Pancho 
Segura. Segura .f I points, Davies 19. 

Duvk’s (.scowling): I his takes the tac- 
tics out of tennis. 

Scf:iifu (beaming): Very good. It is an 
equalizer. 

Second match. Rod l.aver vs. Luis 
Ayala. Ayala 31. Laver 25. 

/.(ncr (anguished): Blooming hope- 
less. 

.■iya/ii (smiling): In this game, now 
[tiippiiif’ a fiugvr to lifoti]. now you have 
to think a little. 

And so it went, the losers moaning, 
the winners finding VASSS quite fasci- 
nating and themselves a great deal smart- 
er. As the week progressed, all of the 
pros except Pancho Gonzalez stopped 
lighting the system, and by the end of the 
tournament they were as cnihusiustic as 
the galleries. There was even talk of play- 
ing all of next year's pro lour under the 
V.ASSS rules. "This is the most exciting 
week we've ever had on the tour." Pro 
Butch Buchholz told Van Alcn at the 
Saturday night dance. "The greatest. " 

The scoring system — 31 points to win 
- was accepted by the players with a 
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liike-ii-i>r-lca\c-it shrug. N'ASSS does 
require adjustmciUs. hui Ihcse arc sub- 
lie. \Miat did bolher most ol' the pros 
was the longer sersice. which lhe> IcU 
scriousl) changed the game. Moving ihe 
service line back three I'eci brings about 
tactical as well as physical changes in the 
plav, { irst. of course, the server nuisl 
change his whole serve, d slance and an- 
gle. bul even more important, because 
llie power of die serve is muted, the serv- 
er is unable to dominate the point with 
a quick rush to the net. The standard 
serve-rush-vollcv game is eliminated, ".'ll 
never piav this again.” roared Cion/ale/. 
who failed to linish among llie nionev 
leaders. ■■I'm not going to play the game 
for 25 years and then gel Iveaten by some- 


one in a freak thing. .And who says this 
is a better game to watch anyway? If peo- 
ple arc bored with a game that h.is too 
much emphasis on serving and volleys, 
llien just as many people will he bored 
with a game that concentrates on ground 
strokes." lUn the galleries and almost all 
of the tennis c\|>crls in attendance hard- 
ly agreed with (Jon/akv' appraisal. They 
thought it was a belter game to watch, 
whicli is csactly what Jimmy \an Alcn 
has been saying fcir years. 

\'an .Alen. whose devotii>n anvl belief 
in his system is quite fanatical, is himself 
an interesting man. He is. of course, of 
the very wealthy, a member of the 1 our 
Hundred. He and his wife reside on 
Ocean Drive in one of the many beauti- 



ful Newport mansions, ("Cottages'' is 
what these gargantuan places were daint- 
ily called at lirst. a description in keep- 
ing with John Jacob .Astor's famous re- 
mark that "a man w lio ha.s a million d«M- 
lars is as well otT as if he were rich.' ) 
Perhaps as much as anyone in Amcriea. 
Van Alen touclies back to those gc'Iden 
times. His moiber. Mrs. I ouis Uruguicre. 
is the last iiiiiinU- ilanu- of Newport, still 
presiding over her cottage, Wakchursi. 
in the old style. She has said that Wake- 
luirst is tlic l.isl house ni Newport to be 
run "properly,” which means, among 
otlicr things, 23 servants, a greenhouse 
across the way providing fresh Mowers 
daily, and 146 candies ti) light the din- 
ing room, since she will not tolerate elcc- 
trie bulbs there. 

It was \\ akehursl and Mrs, Brugvtierc 
w ho (irst welcomed the pros to New port 
at a cocktail parly, before they all ad- 
lourned to Mr. and Mrs. \'an Men's for 
a sumpliuuis biill'ol dinner. It was not 
quite the kind of affair tliat Wakehurst 
IS accustomed to. I here were, of course, 
many people saying "wluil a fun thing 
this is.” but here, too, were all these pro- 
fessional athletes w anderingaboui. w hilc 
in a nearby silling room a journalist bat- 
ted out a report for the morning edit ions. 

riiroiigh It all. Jininiy Van Alen skit- 
tered about, talking \ A.SSS.at case vv iih 
all in the varied assemblage. "He is quite 
an amazing guy, when you think about 
It.” said Butch Biichholz. "With his 
background, all his money and Newport 
and everything, you would think he 
would be the most eoitscrvaiivc guv. 
But instead, he is one man who thinks 
tennis can he belter and vvho is really 
doing something about it." 

Of course. Van -Men has the time to 
do that. He describes his other activities 
as some kind of partridge hunting in 
Spain- ii is mil csactly clear what this 
is. because when pressed he immediately 
spins into rolling rlietoric about "the 
greatest partridge hunters in the world, 
the very greatest " -and "this thing with 
Clirislmas l-.vc. which you probably 
don't know about.” I'his, it develops, is 
Ins reading of "'Twas the night before 
C hristmas,” which was written by Cle- 
ment -Moore, who lived in Newport. 
So impressive have \an -Alen's warm 
readings of the poem been that he may 
appear on national telev ision iic\l C'lirist- 
nias w ith his recital. 

.As a matter of faei, Van .Alen looks 



Try a Mad Russian. The alive, yet 
subtle taste of Sprite gets vodka do- 
ing things you never knew it would 
do. Sprite is tart. Naturally tart for 
adult tastes. Add a slice of lemon or 
lime, And a cherry. (Red, of course.) 
Will the Mad Russian become the 
People’s Drink? Definitely da! 




How will vodka coexist with 

the fresh, tart taste of Sprite? Exuberantly! 





Want to see America best? 
See your Mobil dealer first 

A family restaurant or a thrill-filled rodeo. The trained Mobil 
dealer can helpyou find either — and aid you in dozens of other 
ways, too. He’s trained to take the guesswork out of travel. 


Lei Mobil Be \'our Travel Guide. 
Thousands of .Mobil dealers attend a sp»-- 
cial class to help them take the giirssuork out 
of travel- I lerc's what they ran do for you 
1. Be Your One-Man Travel (x*ntet 
The Mobil dealer ran help plan your tri]). 
With the new Mobil Travel Guide, he ia«> 
give you; 

• Arruraie, frank 1 -to-5-starQL'.M.ITY 
R.\TINGS on over 2n,0()0 hotels, motels 
and restaurants - plus facts on prires. 
service and best values. 

• Latest information on places to visit 
museums, historical sites, state and na- 
tional parks, 

• Hard-to-get facts about bab> .sitters, 
laundry' service, tours, picnic spots, es en 
facilities for children and pets. 



The Mobil Travel Guide comes in 7 rcuional 
editions: Northeast; Southeast: Middle ,^t- 
lantic; Great Lakes: Northwest and Great 
Plains: Calif, and the West, and Southwest 
and South Central states. If dealer is out of 
stock, send check or money order ($1.50 per 
Guide) to: Mobil Travel Service, PO. Box 
332Z, New York. N.Y. 10011. Add 25r per 
Guide for postage. Please allow 3 weeks for 
delivery. ‘Suggcsicd retail price 



"Frontier Days" in Cheyenne ... thrillimj 
rodeos, parades, carnivals, square dancing. 
Some of the many vacation attractions you 
can see the easy way, with the help of your 
Mobil dealer and the Mobil Travel Guide. 

The 1965 Mobil Travel Guide comes in 7 
completely new regional edition-i rovering 
48 states. Copies are on sale for $1.50* at 
most Mobil dealers. 

Every C>uidc has valuable reduced-rate 
admission tickets to many top vacation at- 
tractions. For example: you ran save from 
to 50G at Rockefeller Center in Ncu 
York City, the Henry Ford Museum in 
Dearborn, Mich., and on Cray Line Sight- 
seeing Tours. 

Wherever you travel, look for hotels, 
motels and restaurants displaying the 
"Rated - 1965 Mobil Travel (luide" sign. 

2. Local Travel Information 

The Mobil dealer knows his area: points 

of Liiierest, places of worship, recreation 


areas, trailer parks— and can give you 
emergency information as well. It's all part 
of his special training. 

Many Mobil dealers have for your use an 
exclusive 128-pagc Travel Directory, con- 
taining up-to-date sources of local travel 
liier.nurc ;d>oi>i ramping, lishing .md vaca- 
tion activities. 

.H. Reliable Mobil Maps 
I hc Mobil dealer can provide you with re- 
liable, easy-to-i'cad Mobil maps.. .and help 
plan y<iur trip in advance by ordering spe- 
cially marked maps showing the best fast 
nr .s« ciii<' route to your destination. 

•1. (,)ualiiy Rrotlufts lor your Gar 
Long vacation miles make your car work 
extra hard. I'hc Mobil dealer has quality 
products to keep it running sinomhly 
imluding Mobil Premium ... High Energy 
Gasoline. 

5. Ciharge il with a Mobil Grcclit Gard 
.Need gasoline, oil, tires, a new battery or a 
lubrication? Witli a Mobil Credit Card, 
you can say "charge it” to any Mobil dealer 
from coast to coast. Mobil tires and bat- 
teries may be purchased on convenient ex- 
tended terms. 

For good advice.. , and good product.s 
...depend on your Mobil dealer 



place in Cheyrni 


slay tfilh a family? .4 Mobil dealer l\elp\ Mr. E. Hartley of Denier find out in adiance. 



Some people spell performance ‘*hpJ'*\\’e spell it “Wildcat.** 



Even though there’s a deep-breathing, big-muscled 325-hp Wildcat V-H 
under the hood, there’s more to Wildcat performance than just horsepower, ^bu 
see, we remember you’ve got corners to turn. And bumpy roads to drive on. 
And traffic to fight. So we harnessed our husky Wildcat V-S to a crisp-handling, 
smooth-riding, utterly responsive chassis. And then made asailahle our 
Super Turbine automatic transmission— so silkily efiicienl you’d hardly suspect 
it’s putting traffic lights behind you so quickly. Hut enough talk. Time 
for action. Go see your Huick dealer and whisper the magic word. Wildcat. 
Wouldn't you really rather have a Buick? A wild *65 Buick? 


Kiiick .Motor [>ivision 


VASSS 


a liltlc like Saint Nick. He is ruddy of 
face, positively twinkle-eyed, fond of 
bright allire. and tilled with a naive en- 
thusiasm and concern for everything 
and everyone that he meets. Mis itivetcr- 
atc promoting of VASSS has thrown 
him into circles far out of Itis great so- 
ciety, but while he blends with the com- 
pany he has the magnificent capacity 
of remaining in character. Me is. lirst 
and always, a gentleman. 

Cton/ale/, one person who can get 
under Van Alen's skin, was play ing Mal- 
colm -Anderson on l-riday afternoon, 
and Pancho. muttering and trying to be 
sarcastic whenever his big serve would 
fail, was successfully piling up tactless 
ploys. He topped it olf by blasting a ball 
far over the grandstand, a maneuver that 
brought Van .Men to his feel from his 
eourlside chair. Cion/ale/, spoiling for an 
incident or at least a chance to play the 
Pancho Cion/ale/ role, walked over to 
Van .Men. “If you want me to get out. 
1 will,'* he snarled- “I just want you to 
show good manners and behave like a 
human being." Van Men snapped, scold- 


FORCEO TO SERVE ihrvci’vct Kud 

l.avcr does here, pro' suyed lontter rallies. 



N.':, ■ 


ing Gon/alc/ so very naturally that he 
had no more to say. 

In fairness to Cion/alci. some of Van 
Men's endless arguments on behalf of 
V ASSS do appear to be specious, f or 
instance, the traditional tennis scoring 
system- -love. 15. .^0. 4() -may be arbi- 
trary. but it certainly is not all that difli- 
cult to grasp. Moreover, in simplifying 
the set to .H points for victory, a great 
deal of the tactical, wars-within-a-war 
aspect of the present game is eliminated. 
As (ion/ale/ pointed out. tennis now 
provides a series of climactic confronta- 
tions. An impending service break at 
any point in a match can mean evciic- 
ment. but with VASSS everything is a 
loundatiivn for the last few points--and 
then only if the game stays clo>e. 

It would appear too that, once far be- 
hind. staving olT defeat in a V.ASSS game 
is a much more ditlictill task. Also, be- 
cause every point under VASSS counts 
the same, risky and exciting play - often 
advisable at certain point scores under 
the present rules- is discouraged. Better 
to play it safe, which is what the pros 
did —particularly since Van Alcn had 
set up this tourney with an arrangement 
under which every pt>int was worth S5. 
Take a chance, you might blow a lin. 
the players reasoned. 

But the advantages of V/\SSS were 
obv ious. I or one thing, whether the pros 
like it or not. tennis is a better game to 
watch when the overpowering value of 
the serve is decreased. Better to watch 
means more people watching and that 
in turn means more money for the pros. 
\ A.SSS also provides a system for handi- 
capping tennis, and would give the sport, 
for the lirst time, a basis for statistics 
and records that is now lacking. "I must 
say." Mike Davies observed, “every 
sport that is popular is tilled w ith bloody 
numbers, so there must be something in 
that." Best of all. \ A.SSS absolutely, 
delinitely. on purpose eliminates mara- 
thon matches. A VASSS .M-win set takes 
half an hour, give or lake a couple of 
minutes. Ihe pros, despite ihc relative 
success of their new tour, have been un- 
able to interest television in their nation- 
al grass coLiri championship at l.ong- 
wood this week. If T\ could sec VASSS. 
the guess is TV would buy. 

Not entirely on account of VASSS, 
the Newport pro tournament was. for 
leniiis. most original and entertaining. 
All of the matches were held on one 


Who says DX Tourney 
‘ Golf Balls go farther? 


Jack 
Nicklaus 
says so! 



and Jack Won the 
29th Masters 
with a Record 271 
Playing DX 
Tourney Balls! 

NOW . . . TWO GREAT DX TOURNEY 
GOLF BALLS are avatlable: Regular 
High Compression or new “Extra" 
High Compression. One is "Power- 
tailored" for you! 


AT YOUR PRO SHOP ONLY 


CINCINNATI VOHIO 
QOVIIION OF •RONOWICR CORF [B] 
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Thunder Alley 


Out on the throughways where the engines 
roar and the tires whine there's one tiro in particular that has earned 
a place on your wheels. We build that tiro: the Dayton Thorobred 
Blue Ribbon. We build in premium stamina , . . extra ruggedness . . . 
superior safety factors. In short, on highway ’ thunder alleys" 
you get the superb performance the name Thorobred suggests. So 
drive to your Dayton Thorobred dealer. Drive out on a set of Blue 
Ribbons, built to give you today's greatest tire performance and safety. 

THE DAYTON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 45401 
Dayton passenger car. truck, (arm tractor 'implement tires and tubes 


Born to excel 





Dayton Tharafared Tires 



y^SSS foniMued 


of ihc two ni;iin courts jnd. until inter- 
rupted by i\ drouglu-breaking rain on 
Sunday, ran right on schedule, just like 
Gemini. Also. Van Alen introduced night 
play to Newport, and even when the fog 
rolled in on something you would not. 
in your wildest dreams, describe as little 
cat feet, (he show went on and the crowds 
stayed. The gate was the largest in years 
at Newport, where, of course, the New- 
port Casino tournament for amateurs 
has always been a big draw. 

Van Alen had special electric score- 
boards erected, and they showed not 
only the running score but the money 
being made. Another scoreboard, look- 
ing not unlike a stock listing, kept the 
complete point and money totals for all 
of the players. The tournament formal 
divided the 10 players into two divisions, 
each pro playing a round robin against 
the other four in his group. The two 
pros in each group with the highest 
point total played a second round rob- 
in to compete for - hold on. New port, 
and move over. Bud Collycr -the Pot 
O’Gold, which had a base of SS50. plus 
the accumulation of the residue of pri/c 
money not won at S5 a point. 

Van Alen provided his ow n attraction, 
too. wandering aboul the proceedings 
in his multicolored oullits. his planta- 
tion hat and his suede shoes, and lead- 
ing his cocker spaniel pupp>. Vasss by 
name, about on a leash. And across front 
Van AIcn's box. his mother. Mrs, Brug- 
uicre. sat in a peacock wicker chair, 
lending a special air of alchemy to the 
affair that somehow transmuted all the 
nco-\eeckian gambits. 

The pros helped too. They arc much 
better entertainers than the amateurs 
and they arc also gaining a look of per- 
manence. Barry MacKas. one of their 
number who is trying bravely to play 
after a knee operation, handles the paid 
role of tournament director and liaison 
man. but the pros arc planning now to 
hire a full-time man for the job. I'hc 
tournaments have been increasingly suc- 
cessful and the average prirc money may 
soon double from SUt.tMM) to S20.000. 
There arc other symptoms of coming 
success too. Ken Rosewall represents 
the Peacock Gap Country Club in San 
Rafael, Calif. — the same kind of deal 
that is virtually universal with golfers 
on the pro lour. Buich Buchholz has 
his own business manager now. and he 
has already told America about the in- 


herent good qualities in such products 
as V italis and Whealies. 

I he tourdcsperatcly needs new bUmd. 
however, and American blood would be 
parliciilarl) welcome, But of the ama- 
teurs "all bums.” says Pancho Segura, 
still a big pro name at 44 only Roy 
hmerson and Fred Stolle of Australia 
could cut it in this league, and Australi- 
ans the pros have got. Indeed, except to 
the true followers, the Australian tennis 
players are approximately as discernible 
from one another as Victcong guerrillas. 
Cion/ale/ is still the top American play- 
er. but he is 37. a World War 1 1 veteran, 
and he says that after this year he is 
through touring for good. 

Since their success is still modest, it 
is surprising that the pros were so re- 
luctant to embrace V.ASSS. Van .Alen 
brought in I rank Pace, a tennis fan and 
former Secretary of the .Army to talk 
to them on Saturday morning, to shill a 
little for the system and to quiet .some 
of their grumbling. Pace pointed out 
that innovations in other sports have 
often come from the professionals and 
that the innovations have many times 
meant increased tinancial success. 

l or his part. Van ,\lcn needs the pros 
more than they need him. The amateur 
hierarchy, having accepted fu// on ten- 
nis balls, has since been a bit reluctant 
to embrace any more new ideas or 
any old ones, for that matter. Van Alen's 
only hope to install V.N.SSS directly 
among the amateurs would Ive to gel it 
started at the grass roots and wail for it 
to grow up, but that is a prtKcss that 
could take generations. 

So the pros may be Jimmy V an .Men’s 
best bet. and Newport itself may lie the 
logical springboard for VASSS. Van 
Alen has precedent on his side. New- 
port has not always been entirely hide- 
bound, not completely bereft of inno- 
vation. In The l.a\i Ki-sorn, C’levetand 
Amors relates how automobile racing 
was veritably horn there -on the beaches 
and rigiti down Belle' uc Avenue. There. 
alO.H .P. Belmont's cottage. Bclcourt. a 
most spectacular race was held in 1899. 
It was an obstacle affair, and Mr. Bel- 
mont himself, co-pilolcd by Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant I ish, drove the lirst car. Years 
after, harking back to the race. Mr. 
Pish remembered: "Nobody dreamed 
that automobiles would come into gen- 
eral use," 

Advantage, Van Aten. end 
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Who says DX Tourney 
‘ -3 Golf Balls EO farther? 

the PGA 
Driving 
Contest 
Record 
says so! 

SIX 

straight 

wins, 

DX TOURNEY COIF BALLS HAVE GONE 
FARTHER. TO WIN SIX STRAIGHT PGA 
DRIVING CONTESTS! 

1958, LIONEL HEBERT-307 yards! 

1959, MIKE SOUCHAK-317 yards! 

1960, GEORGE BAYER-307 yards! 

1961, GEORGE BAYER— 298 yards! 

1962, (RAIN) 

1963, JACK NICKLAUS— 341 yards! 
v/hich holds the contest record. 

1964, JACK NICKLAUS— 321 yards! 

MacGregor DX TOURNEY GOLF 
BALLS. CAN GO FARTHER FOR 
YOU, TOO! 

NOW . . . TWO GREAT DX TOURNEY 
GOLF BALLS are available: Regular 
High Compression or new “Extra” 
High Compression. One is “Power- 
tailored” for you! 


AT YOUR PRO SHOP ONLY 



A SEARCH 
FOR THE BIG 


SWORDS 


In the obsessive world of 


big-game angling no trophy is more difficult to acquire 
than the broadbill swordfish. Last year only one was 
boated during the annual Deep Sea Anglers Club 
swordfish tournament off Monfauk, Long Island. But the 
challenge is strong, ond it has lured many contestants 
back for another try this week. In five days they will 
cover thousands of miles of the Atlantic, searching for 
hungry broadbills. Most of the fishermen will return to 
port in the evenings fishless but full of toles of broken 
leaders and pulled hooks. On shore they sip drinks and 
dream of another encounter with the elusive broodbill. 

Pointings by David Possolocqua 


Bristling with tuna towers, outriggers and 
electronic gear, the sleek swordfishing fleet 
rests ot dockside in Montouk's stilly down. 
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On the down run lo the offshore swordfishing 
grounds, o mote checks a squid into which he 
hos sewed two 12 0 hooks ond a wire leoder. 


Perched on the edge of his fighting choir, on 
angler wotches anxiously os the mote nioneu- 
vers the bait in front of a surfaced swordfish. 
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SWORDS 


THE TOUGHEST TROPHY IN THE SEA 


t onsnicnng \hc caVibcr oV \hc Vishcnnen 
competing this week in the Deep Sea 
Anglers Club swordfish tournament ofT 
Montauk and their luxurious sport-fish- 
ing boats and efficient crews, it becomes 
painfully obsious that taking a sword- 
lish on rod and reel requires an inordi- 
nate amount of time and determination 
as well as a generous dollop of fisher- 
man's luck. The broadbill is. in fact, so 
difficult to catch that a tournament can 
be considered a huge success if only one 
of every 20 fish sighted is hoi>ked and 
brought to gaff. 

In the expanse of ocean between 
Long Island and Nantucket, experienced 
swordfishermen know every offshore 
trench, hole and reef where swordlish 
congregate to feed along the bottom on 
squid, butterfish. whiting and flounder. 
The hunters set their courses for sea 
marks like the Butterfish Hole, the Dump- 
ing Grounds. the Mud Mole, the Banana 
and the f ingers, places where they have 
found swordfish before under similar 
conditions of fide. wind, current, water 
depth and water temperature. Once on 
the fishing grounds, they cruise slowh 
through tidal rips and slack water, pecr- 
ingoutand down from lofty tuna towers, 
trying not to become mesmeri/cd by the 
drone of the engines, the whistling wind 
and the slap of waves against the hull. 

Swordfishermen li'C for those rare 
days when the ocean is slick-calm and 
alive with tish that can be stalked and 
baited. When ready to feed, a drowsy 
swordlish lights up like a neon sign, its 
drab, brownish skin turning an irides- 
cent purple as it charges, l.'niike other 
billfish. swordlish rarely grab a bait and 
gulp it down. Instead they play with a 
bait, pushing and rolling on it. As a 
result they almost invariably get foul- 
hooked or wrapped up in the leader. The 


contest that foiiosss mas last for hours, 
but the odds are that the hooks will even- 
tually pull out or the wire leader will 
kink and pop under the strain. 

If swordfish arc formidable opponents, 
so are most of the serious fishermen w ho 
seek them out. One such man is James 
french Baldwin, a metallurgist from 
[.iKnist N'allcy. N.Y. Several weeks ago 
.1.^ miles off Montauk. Baldwin, who 
bails his own lish from the cockpit, 
managed to hook three of the 10 lish 
his crew spotted during the day. The 
first two wore lost after brief struggles, 
but the third one. which Baldwin esti- 
mated at well over .^.fO pounds, was on 
for 52 minutes before the hook pulled 
out. To compound the misery, a fourth 
lish. in a rare display of broadbill acro- 
batics. came out of the water live limes 
around Baldwin's bait, then slowly set- 
tled away. An inveterate experimenter. 
Baldwin has trolled deep for swordlish 
and has drifted niuliiptc baits at various 
depths, so far without success. 'There 
is no reason "hy swordlish can't be 
taken deep.” he says. "Commercial long- 
liners bring them up from 100 feet and 
more.” ,A lighl-lackic enthusiast. Bald- 
win never fishes anything heavier than 
5()-pound-tcst line (mosi swordlishcr- 
men use SO- or I.^O-pound line), has 
lost 24 swordlish on .^0-pound line w hile 
Irving to break a world record and in- 
sists on fighting his tish standing up 
instead of bracing himself in a cushioned 
chair. Despite such unorthodox meth- 
ods. Baldwin has. to dale, boated more 
broadbilK than any other angler (36 in 
IS years of tishingi. 

There arc as yet no records of sword- 
fishing boats being sunk by swordfish, 
but it might happen any day. Several 
years ago a big harpoon or stick 
boat barely made it into New Bedford. 


Mass, after a swordfish, enraged at being 
stuck with an iron, gouged a gaping hole 
through the thrcc-inch pine planking on 
the boat's bottom. •■Mclpless"swordlish 
on the end of a line have been know n to 
kill attacking sharks by impaling them 
on their broad swords. 

As swordtishiiig tournaments go. an- 
other recent Montauk alfair. the first 
International People to People fishing 
Championships, was a resounding suc- 
cess. f or three of the live competition 
day s. 24 anglers, 14 of them representing 
six foreign countries, were beset by rough 
seas and rain. But on the first and last 
days the ocean was as Hal as a plate, 
and of some 2(X) swordfish sigliicd eight 
were brought back to the dock. The 
biggest, a 3yX-p<umder. was caught by 
f'dward L. Ciriibcr of Spring City. f’li.. 
a seasoned swordtisherman (34 broad- 
bills in eight years), who was lishing for 
the host fXx’p Sea Anglers Club, f ivc 
fish were taken by foreign anglers. One 
of them- David Sussman of South Af- 
rica. was ecstatic about his 266-poundcr. 
"rvc caught giant tunny and marlin." 
Sussman said, "but what makes sword- 
fishing so terribly gripping is trying to 
gel one of the buggers to cat. 1 found 
myself weak-kneed as the skipper played 
out the squid and literally teased that 
fish into striking. Once the fish was on. 
however, the battle was rather an anti- 
climax. I heard one chap say that no 
one ever releases a swordfish. Seems a 
shame not to give such a sporting fish 
another chance to fight." 

Considering the faci fhai on most 
private boats any swordfish caught be- 
comes the property of the crew, and 
can bring as much as SI a pound, an 
angler who dared to release a lish would 
be risking mutiny. 

— Dl'XCXN Barnis 


After 0 long and successful doy's fishing, 
the final momen) of glory comes for on 
ongler when his fish is weighed in officioHy- 
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A MAN 
AND A MULE IN 
MISSOURI 

&s rival club owners cringe, the athletics' Charlie Finley 
practices the gospel of Bill Veeck (SI, June 14), who says 
that all baseball really needs is a little more showmanship 
by EDWIN SHRAKE 


T Ik wakc-up call came at «:.10 on a 
Sunda> morning in a suite on the 
18th floor of the Muehlcbach Hotel in 
Kansas City. '•Wumpf.*’ said Charles 
(). Finley into the receiver. Four hours 
earlier, in the hotel eolTcc shop, Finley 
had made the waitress dilute his coffee 
with one-lhird hot water, but still he 
had threshed for another hour in the 
oversi/c bed before he could sleep. 
Finley sat up and reached out a bare 
arm to turn on the lamp. He scratched 
his head and lit a filter cigarette. Then 
Charles O. Finley, maverick, began to 
grin. He was remembering the evening 
before and an argument with a radio 
announcer from l.os Angeles. 

Sitting against a mirrored wall in 
the rose light of a bar across the street 
from the Muehlebach. the announcer 
had kept saying. "Look. Charlie. I've 
been in this game for 20 years." Ihere 
is nothing that provokes Finley more 
than that sort of basis for an opinion. 
Finley has been in the game only live 
years — which is live years longer than 
most American League club owners 
have enjoyed having him at their con- 
ference tables but he d >es not believe 
that simply hanging aiound for a great 
while breeds astuteness, and baseball 
is his case in point. 

"l ook. Charlie." the announcer 
had said. "I don't want to offend you. 
but what you've got to do is hire your- 
self some solid baseball men and let 
them operate. You're a businessman. 
Charlie, not a baseball man. To oper- 
ate a baseball club you've got to let 
baseball men do ii. You shouldn't 


have let an insurance executive like 
Pat Friday try to be a general manag- 
er of a baseball club." 

"I suppose you think you'd be a 
good general manager." said Finley. 

"Why. yes. as a matter of fact I do." 
the announcer said. 

"Because you've been in the game 
for 20 years." said Finley. "Well, let 
me tell you something. It doesn't take 
any genius to run a baseball team, as a 
general manager or a held manager. A 
monkey could stand out there on the 
field and wave at the pitchers. I'm in 
baseball because I tike it. Out of every 
dollar 1 make in the insurance busi- 
ness. I lose 99 C ill baseball. My wife 
says let's sell this club and invest in 
tax-free bonds and make more money 
in one year than we can in 10 years in 
baseball. Hut I wouldn't be happy. 
Baseball is a major part of my happi- 
ness. Sure. I lake an active interest in 
what goes on with ibis club, all right. 
Wouldn't you if you had millions of 
dollars invested in it? But I do listen to 
the people who work for me. and I 
know Pat Friday is a smart man. and 
1 know it didn't lake him forever to 
learn the few things there arc to know 
about baseball. My new general man- 
ager. Hank Peters, is a smart man. loo. 
and a baseball man. But a lot of base- 
hall deals arc pure luck." 

"Not so many." the announcer said. 

"You think when the Angels got 
Willie Smith, who wasn't much of a 
pitcher, they knew they could play 
him in the outfield and he'd be their 
best hitter'?" said Finley. "If you be- 


lieve that. I'd like to hear your ideas 
about the F.astcr Rabbit." 

Now. as tic sat in bed wailing for 
his legs to feel like walking him to the 
shower. Finley's while hair was rum- 
pled and his black eyebrows drew to- 
gether in an amused squint. It gives 
him pleasure to kick holes in the hier- 
archy-perpetuated myths of baseball, 
although he insists he does it out of 
affection and out of a fear that the 
game may not survive unless it changes 
its washboard attitudes. Finley is. after 
all. not in baseball to become broke. 
He has been broke before, and rich is 
belter. But live years of threats and 
harassments by the American League 
have not bent his heretical views any 
more than Finley's efforts have im- 
proved his Kansas City Athletics, who. 
unlike the Mets. lose without being 
loved. 

Except by their leader, that is. Finley 
adores his .Athletics. As he showered 
and dressed, he hummed to himself. 
He opened the drapes, and sunlight 
flooded ill. It was a line, bright day 
with a peach haze coming off the Mis- 
souri River, and there was going to be a 
doiiblehcadcr that afternoon, and Finley 
owned one of the teams involved, and 
what right-thinking man could want 
more than that? "Life." he said, "is 
beautiful." 

One of the few things that could 
have made Finley happier at that mo- 
ment would have been an early news 
broadcast informing him that Yankee 
Stadium had been condemned. Finley 
despises the Yankees with an emotion 
that is pure and almost joyous and ex- 
tend.s even to the dimensions of their 
ball park. He blames a scries of trades 

- such as the one that sent Roger 
Maris from Kansas City to New York 

— for the neurasthenic condition of his 
Athletics. "The 't'ankees have bled this 
team while." Finley said. "It will take 
years to undo the damage the >ankces 
have done to Kansas City." 

Finley contends the Yankees have 
conned the .American League out of most 
of their pennants simply by having a 
centcr-licld fence that is 461 feet from 
home plate and by having relatively short 
foul lines. The idea, he says, is that when 
Y ankee pitchers arc in trouble they con- 
centrate on forcing the hitter to hit the 
ball straightaway toward that distant 
fence, where some 'Y ankee center fielder 
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IS waiting for the catcli Opposing pitch- 
ers. who sec the Stadium nine limes a 
year rather than 81. get sma.shcd by 
>'ankcc hitters pulling toward the short 
fences at the foul lines, 

know I’m right, because hd Lopat 
(former Yankee pitcher, now a \ ice-pres- 
ident of the Athletics] told me." said 
binley. "In 1958 baseball passed a rule 
that any //cm stadium had to have a min- 
imum distance to the fence of 325 feet 
at the foul lines. The rule should have 
added that any present stadium must 
erect a screen or barrier to make the 
distancesequivalent. Until 1958 the Yan- 
kees were asking themselves how much 
longer they could get away with this 


murder. So. lo and Isehold. baseb.ill 
passes a rule tiuil gives the 'i ankees their 
advantage forever. I .ms are fed up with 
the 't'ankces. who have hurl both leagues 
tremendously. I'hose monuments to 
Ruth, (iehng and Huggins out in cen- 
ter held at Yankee Stadium get me. too. 
If I pul up a monument to the great 
Connie Mack in my center held. I d get 
a telegram telling me to take it down 
or forfeit all my games." 

Finley received a telegram like that 
in 1964 when he ridiculed the Yankees by 
building what he called a Pennant Porch 
in Kansas City. The porch sat behind a 
fence that started at the right-field foul 
pole, 325 feet from home plate, cut 


dramuticallv in across tlic oulhckl until 
it reached the 296-lo<il mark, ihcdisiancc 
the Yankee Stadium fence is from home 
plate, and then went otT toward center 
held- Commissioner ford I rick and 
American I eague President Joe Cronin 
ordered Finley to take down the bi/arre 
fence or forfeit his home games. "So 
what?" said l inlcv. "W'e lose most of 
the time anyway." But l inley moved his 
fence hack and changed the name of the 
pavilion to "One-Half Pennant Porch." 

This season Finley tried again. He put 
up a burlap roof to cover his One-Half 
Pennant Porch ("the fans need shade." 
he said) and extended the roof out 
across the oullicld again to the 296-root 
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mark. Cal Hubbard, supers isor of Amer- 
ican League umpires, conceded he was 
in favor of shade. "Bui that wing, or 
whatever you call it. has to go." That 
was three days before the opening game. 
Half an hour before the first pitch, Kinley 
finally had the extension sawed off. 

Then Finley installed a 20-.second elec- 
tric clock beside the One-Half Pennant 
Porch to check on the lime it takes pitch- 
ers 10 deliver the ball with no one on 
base. The rule says that ihc pitcher has 
20seconds. but Ihc rule is seldom, if ever, 
enforced. The clock was a glowing re- 
minder of that neglect. Before a game in 
Kansas City, the rule was read over the 
loudspeaker, and the clock explained. 
Finley took down the clock after a few 
weeks, but while it was up he was about 
as popular with umpires as a foul tip. 
"I'm not trying to be popular." Finley 
said. "Pm trying to make it afair game." 

Almost from the moment Kinley. a 
wealthy insurance man. came into Kan- 
sas City as owner of the Athletics, he was 
regarded as a menace b\ the American 
League, and his wild publicity stunts, his 
well-publicized feuds, his loud contract 
disputes with municipal officials in Kan- 
sas City, his continuing efforts to move 
the Athletics to Dallas or Oakland or 
Louisville have served to strengthen that 
unfralernal attitude. He sued the city 
after he was ordered to slop shooting 
off fireworks at night games. He had an 
Ernie Mchl Appreciation Day at the ball 
park and presented Kimsus City Sun- 
Sports Editor Mchl with a "I’oison Pen 
Award." He fired his original genera! 
manager, the tiamboyant Frank Lane, 
and then got into a three-year legal dis- 
pute with Lane over back salary. Out- 
raged at Kansas City's decision to give 
Professional Football Owner Lamar 
Hunt a Sl-a-ycar rental on Municipal 
Stadium in order to lure Hunt from Dal- 
las. Finley demanded and got u new 
contract from the city — a contract that 
was granted by the outgoing city coun- 
cil and promptly canceled by the in- 
coming council. He told Kansas City 
he would play in a cow pasture if he 
could not get permission to move or 
the contract he wanted. He signed an 
agreement to place the Athletics in Louis- 
ville ("Finley is a fool," said Chicago 
White Sox Owner Arthur Allyn), warned 
American League President Cronin to 
leave him alone, had his request to move 
voted down 9-1 in a league meeting and 
then signed a new and apparently har- 
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monious contract with Kansas City. 

Finley pushed all these things out 
of his mind as he prepared to go to 
the ball park. This was to be some- 
thing special — Rabbit Day. Finley likes 
rabbits. He built a mechanical ball- 
fetchcr that pops up behind home plate 
and named it Harvey the Rabbit. He 
has six German checker rabbits in his 
zoo at the stadium. He planned to give 
away 2S0 rabbits during the double- 
header. "I was going to use the rab- 
bits to show off our rabbit outfield." 
he Siiid. "But with all the gjimes we've 
lost this year, who would believe we 
have a fast outfield?" 

Walking through the lobby. Finley 
was Stopped by half a dozen fans. The 
doorman told the cabbie: "This is Mr. 
i'inlcy. Take him to the stadium.” 
Kinley sat back delighted. He lit an- 
other cigarette. "I smoke too much,” 
he said. "In 1946. when I was 28. I 
had pneumonic tuberculosis and spent 
27 months in a sanitarium. 1 used to 
lie there and sweat and they'd have to 
change my pajamas and change my 
sheets. I was dying, but I didn't know 
it. Those were lough limes. I had 
worked five years in the steel mills 
around Gary. Indiana, and five years 
in an ordnance plant for a shipbuilder 
and had been a caddie and had two 
years of college. When I got TB, we 
had two kids. Wc have seven now. 
My wife had to gel a job as a proof- 
reader on Ihc (lUry Post-Trihune at 
S40 a week. We lost our home. My 
wife and kids lived with her father. 
And there I was, dying, but I didn't 
know it. Well. I recovered. While 1 
was lying there. I had plenty of lime 
to think. 1 dreamed up ideas on in- 
surance, and they were an overnight 
hit. I learned, loo. that money is sec- 
ondary. That's why when r>eople be- 
rate me for this and that, when they 
ridicule me. it doesn't liother me. I've 
been down a rockier road than any 
road baseball can lake me on. I've 
learned that being happy is what 
counts, and baseball makes me happy. 

"Ah. but baseball.” he said as the 
cab turned into a street near the sta- 
dium and the driver explained to a 
policeman that Charles O. Finley was 
in the back seat. "1 got up everything 
I owned and could borrow to get into 
this game. I couldn't care less what the 
other owners think of my ideas. I re- 
member a letter 1 got from a little old 
conitauni 
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Kodak brings the Instamatic Camera idea to movies 
. . . and introduces a new era in movie enjoyment 


Kodak haa redesigned the movie citmera. 
New Kodak Instamatic Movie Cameras 
load instantly, automatically. Just slip 
Koda^‘ak Movie CarlTidge into the 
camera and shoot! No threading- No 
winding. No flipping. Zoom model shown, 
less than $175. Other Kodak Instamatic 
Movie Cameras from less than $50. 



Kodak has redesigned the movie film 
with 50% more picture area for 
better, more lifelike movies. The 
new Kodapak Movie Cartridge ia 
factory-loaded with improved 
Kodachrome II Film in the new 
Super 8 format — giving you 50 feet 
of uninterrupted shooting. 



Kodak has redesigned the movie pro* 
jector. The Kodak Instamatic M70 
Movie Projector lets you show any 
scene at normal, fast, or slow-motion 
speeds— forward and reverse. “Still” 
projection, too. Brilliant illumination, 
automatic threading. Less than $160. 
Other models from less than $65. 
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lady. She wrote she kept seeing the 
vote was always 9 1 against me. and 
she said thank heaven 1 had at least 
one friend. 1 wrote back and told her 
there is nothing in the rules against 
Noting for yourself, and that one vote 
is always mine. I don't feel anger or 
hatred. When the other owners can't 
see the handwriting on the wall I feel 
sorry for iheni. When ihev'rc all 
against me I am disappointed but nev- 
er discouraged- Anything that is worth 
having is worth lighting for. W hen they 
vote against me it encourages me to 
light more, because I know they need 
help. 

•If I knew then what I know now." 
he said, getting out of the cab. ••well, 
let me pul it this way. I Nsas eager to 
get into baseball, but I didn't reali/e 
baseball was as sick as it is. I would 
be doubly eager to gel in now. because 
I love a challenge. But if you know 
anybody who is interested in getting 
into baseball as an owner, and he wants 
to gel along with the other owners, 
then here is my advice for him; do not 
go into any league meeting looking 
alert and awake: slump down like 
you've lx*en out all night and keep 
your eyes half closed, and when it is 
tune to vote you ask to pass. Then 
you wail and see how the others 
vole, and you vote the same way. Sug- 
gest no innovations. Make no efforts 
at change. That way you will be very 
popular with your fellow owners." 

Waving and smiling at the fans and 
pointing out the paint job and new 
light poles he had paid for. Finley 
went into the stadium. ’•See that long 
extension of the press box?" he said, 
gesturing toward an overhang that 
blocks the view of people high up in 
the lower deck along the right-field 
line. "The football team wanted that, 
so the city built it and paid for it. All 
it does for us is ruin a lot of our seats 
and louse up our public address system. 
You think the city would buy us a new 
puNic address system? Naw. we don't 
play football. Look at these scats. Too 
cramped to sit in. Considering the 
handicap of this stadium, the fans are 
wonderful and we've made a tremen- 
dous effort to make this place liv- 
able." F’inley ran down the steps, 
through a gate and up into the One- 
Half Pennant Porch, which at the mo- 
ment. shortly before game time, held a 
couple of hundred kids. •"Hev, boys. 


don't knock a hole in my roof." he 
yelled at them as he signed autographs. 

"Mr. Finley." said one small boy. 
••J've come 200 miles to see Charlie ()." 

"Son. we weren't going to get him 
out today because of the rabbits." 
Finley said. 

••J don't care about rabbits," said 
the bov. 

•'Then out comes Charlie O.," Fin- 
ley said. Charlie O. is a mule, an e\- 
iraordinarv mule. ■'People love Charlie 
()- He is a genuine Missouri mule do- 
nated by (jovernor Warren Hearncs 
of Missouri after the greatest mule 
search in history. Fverybody's got to 
see this mule." 

Finley began a tour of the stadium. 
He has planted ivy on the walls and 
last year had sheep grazing on the hill in 
right field. Near the left-field bleachers is 
his zoo. with six capuchin monkeys 
named after Finlcv's father and uncles, 
six China golden pheasants, a CJeriiian 
short-haired pointer, the six German 
checker rabbits with lillcrs.and two pea- 
fowl. ••Come on." Finley said, going 
down a concrete walk and out the left- 
field gate, where he picked up a handful 
ofthe rabbits' feet that were being passed 
out to fans that day. He had asked 
Jim Schaaf. his public relations direc- 
tor. to phone for Charlie O, There, on 
the street behind the stadium, was 
Charlie O.'s trailer. Finley was as ex- 
cited as a child. "Come on. come on." 
he said. 

They got Charlie O. out of the trailer, 
which is air-conditioned and equipped 
with a record player that plays what 
linicy calls "mule music"- songs like 
Mull' fidin. Charlie O. is a handsome 
sorrel animal that wears a green-and- 
gold blanket and bridle and a green base- 
ball cap. Charlie O.. as the A's mas- 
cot. gcKs on road trips. In New York. 
Charlie (). stayed at the Americana Hotel 
and I inley rode the animal through the 
lobby, At an imprompfu press confer- 
ence after Frank Lane had said Finley 
planned to move the A's to Milwaukee. 
F'inley announced: "Charlie (). is the one 
to answer a man like Lane." Finley asked 
questions and Charlie O. answered by 
nodding or shaking his head. ■ It was a 
trick." Finley said, "but Charlie (). is 
the smartest mule that ever lived." Then: 
"Come on. there's more to see." 

Finley went down through the main- 
tenance shed and untwisted u wire that 
held shut a gale in center field. He stepped 
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through the gale onto a gravel irack, 
Standing a few feet to f-inlc\'s left and 
looking raihcr startled was Jim Landis, 
the A's center fielder. A voice began veil- 
ing, ‘‘Oct the hell ofT the held!” The 
voice belonged lo the second-base um- 
pire. who was running madly in finlcv’s 
direction and flailing his arms. There was 
a great shout from the crowd. “Wups." 
Kinicv said, realizing the game had begun 
and be had become part of baseball in 
a way he had never intended, Finley 
raced back through the gate and twisted 
the wire again. '‘P irst time I ever got 
eaten out by an umpire." he said. 

Back up in the stands. Finley kept be- 
ing stopped by fans and congratulated 
for one thing or another. One man of- 
fered to donate a green-and-gold hay- 
baler for a Farmers' Day promotion. 
"Despite all the bad things that have 
been written about me. I have never been 
abused by a fan." F'inley said. He peered 
down at the field, where Gabby Hartnett 
and Luke Appling were coaching on the 
baselines. "Now, there's something," he 


said. "Two Hall of Famers coaching for 
us. Appling gave me my first ticket for a 
\Miiic So\ gamewhen I was young. But 
baseball divcsn't handle the Hall of Fame 
right. \\c should pul Mantle. Mays. 
Spahn. Musial into the Hall of Fame 
right now and make them walking am- 
bassadors for the game. Instead, in Jan- 
uary they voted in a guy named (iaivin 
who died in l'>02. You want to know 
something? Galvin played ball in IK72! 
I sent word lo the Hall of I'ame that it 
was loo bad my great-grandfather wasn't 
living so 1 could find out how good Gal- 
vin was. The idea, they told me. was to 
wait five years after retirement before 
voting u guy into the Hal! of F ame be- 
cause the guy might rob a gas station or 
something! In war you don't wait five 
years to hand out u medal. Last March 
in Bradenton, at a Hall of Fame dinner, 
one of the members came up to me with 
tears in his eyes after my speech. ’Char- 
lie. would you do something for us old- 
timers?' he said. ‘Could you sec if you 
can gel us included in your hospitaliza- 


tion program?' We spend S^OO.OOO on 
one bonus kid who’ll never make the 
big leagues, and we can't include a Hall 
of F-amcr in a lousy, cheap hospitaliza- 
tion program. \Ncll. if baseball divesn't 
do it. I'll buy every one of those old Hall 
of Famers a policy myself," 

Down on the field, the A's were losing 
as usual. But they were doing it in the 
Kelly green and Fort Knox gtild uni- 
forms that Finley got for them after wan- 
gling;! rules change in I96.V "Imagine 
how colorful football would be if you 
saw Texas, wearing while, playing SMU. 
wearing gray." he said. "It used to be 
that all cars were black. Now you almost 
never sec a black car. The colors don't 
make cars run belter, but they sure sell 
better. That's one reason pro football is 
such a great, colorful game. Pro football 
has strong progressive leadership, and it 
has adapted itself to what the funs want. 
I'd like to use orange baseballs. The 
Army dresses our ski troops in white so 
nobody can sec them. In baseball, we 
fire a white ball out of a while uniform 
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"'With my Northwestern Mutual life insurance, 
tuition bills won't be a bugaboo!” 

WILLIAM J. OOONAN. M, Dnlrkl Sulex Supeniuir, The I'pjohn Co., Formiitsilon. Cotmtiinui. 


"If ihcrc is one special goal of my life 
insurance plans at the moment, it is to 
coNcr college expenses. I'm scry anxious 
to build up the values in all my North- 
western Mutual Life policies. This xxay. 
they'll provide the kind of reserve that 
makes certain nothing can stand in the 
way of the children getting a really good 
education. 

"But that's only part of the story. 
Right from the .start. I have looked to 
life insurance for complete family pro- 
tection. My NML agent set up a great 
program, anticipating all our needs and 
leading straight into a flexible trust. No 
wonder I consider life insurance second 
only to my current earning power in 


what it does for my financial plans. 

"l.et me add one more important thing. 
I'm particularly enthusiastic about 
Northwestern Mutual's l.SA (Insurance 
Scrv ice Account). 1 just mail a check for 
a set amount each month and still enjoy 
a highly favorable cost basis. No doubt 
about it. ISA makes it easy to afford the 
life insurance you know you need." 

There is a difference . . . 
and the difference grows 

Northwestern Mutual's Insurance Serv- 
ice Account (IS.M today offers unique 
help. 

Whether you have one NML policy 
or several, you may now take care of 


your total premiums by paying one 
standard amount monthly, quarterly, or 
semi-annually. .And you enjoy this extra 
convenience, plus the benefit of the low 
cost an/iual rale, for a fee of 25 cents 
per payment. 

If you wish, you may authorize your 
bank to handle these ISA payments for 
you automatically. 

for fuller details of this convenient 
service, call the NML agent nearest you. 

NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 

MILWAUKEE 
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Bold new 
Brut 
for men. 

By Faberge. 

For offer shove, offer shower, 
offer onything ! Brut. 


under a bright sky. Suddenly wc realize 
that's dangerous and make the players 
wear helmets. Why not use an orange 
baseball that everybody can see? We 
need a commissioner who is not afraid, 
who has enough red blood to stand up 
for what is right. 

"Baseball faces more competition than 
the owners realize. Times have changed. 

1 remember my mother and father saying 
it's too early to go to bed and too hot to 
sit at home, so let's go somewhere. They 
don't say that now. with television and 
air-conditioning. We never went on a 
trip until summer vacation, and then 
it iix>k forever to go 200 miles in a Model 
A. Now people drive 300 miles on a 
weekend to visit Aunt Fanny and think 
nothing of it. I have seven youngsters on 
a 300-acrc farm in La Porte. I nd. I moved 
out there for the kids, because it's clean 
and healthy. But in the hot summer it's 
tough getting them out of the house. 
They Ilop in an easy chair, turn up the 
stereo, flip on the TV and have any kind 
of entertainment they want. Baseball 
has never rolled with the punch, never 
made the fans feel wanted and appre- 
ciated. In any business you draw a line 
called success and a tine called failure. 
When your business starts slipping you 
may not discover the line has gone 
down for several years. You may have 
slipped to the point of no return be- 
fore you find out. Baseball has dctinilelv 
slipped. No doubt about it. But how far? 
Let's pray we haven’t reached the point 
of no return. The pathetic, frustrating 
thing is that all the owners know base- 
ball has slipped, but they don't do any- 
thing. In baseball we could correct the 
problems overnight. We know what they 
are. We have to begin by letting all the 
fans see our best product — the World 
Scries — by playing the first game on 
Saturday afternoon, the second Sunday 
afternoon, the third, fourth and fifth 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
nights, and the sixth and seventh, if 
necessary, on Saturday and Sunday after- 
noon. That way nobody is at work or 
school during the Scries, and we're not 
thumbing our noses or hiding our best 
product in the basement. We have to 
have interleague play . Think of the riv al- 
ries! The Mets and the Yankees, 'or 
example. We have to play our season 
openers on Saturday or Sunday so a 
working man can go. Wc have to start 
the games earlier and end them quicker. 
If you film a three-hour baseball game 
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and cut out all the no-aciion, you wind 
up with 12 minutes. It’s ridiculous!" 

.An Angel pitcher was trudging slow- 
ly toward the dugout after being relieved. 
The organist was playing Haw You 
Ever Beni Loiic/y. Finley said: "But no- 
body catches the humor in that because 
they can't hear it because we got a lousy 
P.A. system." 

After another inning, it was an .Athlet- 
ic pitcher who was taking the familiar 
walk. Muttering to himself but smiling 
at the fans. Finley leaped up from his 
seal in the stands and went to the press- 
room snack bar and ordered two ham- 
burgers with onions. A message came 
that there was a call from Ralph Houk. 
general manager of the Y ankees and a 
man with whom I jnicy thinks he made 
one of his sharper trades Catcher Dw 
Fdwards for John Blanchard and Ro- 
land Sheldon. "Why docs Raf Hawk 
want me'.*" Finley said. "He ought to 
talk to Peters or Lopat. I don't run this 
club. I just own it," Finley lauglicd. "Oh. 
that Raf Hawk. He’s got to talk to CBS 
before he can make deals. He'll find out 
when he deals with CBS he is dealing 
w iih hard guvs." 

The sale of the A'ankees to CBS made 
temporary allies of Finley and .Arthur 
Allyn in their opposition to the move. 
Finley threatened to get out of baseball 
- a rather empty threal. since that is 
what American League ownerswant him 
to do. Hut he asked S8 million for his 
franchise, a price that kept him in base- 
ball after all. Sitting there on the snack- 
bar stool, with buckets of pickles and 
tomatoes in front of him and with his 
hamburger patties sizzling on the grill. 
Finley bent his head toward the radio 
and learned the Angels were ahead by 
three runs. He frowned and shoved his 
rabbit's fool into bis pocket. Then he 
began to grin again. This was still his 
ball club, wasn't it? Despite the pres- 
sures. he was still in the game, wasn't he'.’ 
A maverick five years ago. he is an unre- 
generate and unashamed one today. 

"Well, anyhow, we’re better than wc 
used to be." he said. '‘WeYc going to 
surprise everybody before this season 
is over." 

When most owners say that, they 
mean the usual business about winning 
more games than expected. But when 
Charlie Finley says surprise, the Ameri- 
can League jumps. Regardless of what 
they think about him, they certainly have 
to pay aiicniion. eno 


Only one 
station wagon 
offers an three: 



v/s 

power 



V/gi/ante' V-8 packs 250 hp. 

Gel all Ihe highway performance you 
expect. Extra power off the road 
when the going’s rough. 
Tornado — OHC 6-cylinder 
engine also available. 


2 Turbo 

• Ifydra-MaHc 


Famous Turbo Hydra-Matic* automatic 
transmission and V-8 power give you quicker, 
quieter 



shifting . . . smooth acceleration. 
Dual range transfer case, too. No wagon 
^tops it! Power steering, power brakes available. 



4'Wheel 

drive 

Twice the traction of ordinary 
wagons. Go confidently through 
mud. sand. snow... handle road 
conditions you wouldn't dare 
tackle in any other wagon. 
New peace of mind . . . specially 
with kids in the back! 

KAISER Je«p CORRORATION 



See your ‘Jeep’ dealer and test drive the 
powerful, smooth, sure-footed 

ileep^ Waganeer 







The fiberglass 
off 


Hatteras is the 


Cape Hatteras— 


T lic hlue-green water flics bridge- 
bigl) ns the hull smnslics thruugh 
the pounding sea. 

‘litis IS the (Jraveyard of tlic Ar- 
lanrie. Ir is c<insiderctl by veteran 
sailors to lie the roiigliest sea in the 
Norrii American Continent. 

Many bt>ats, large boats, would nut 
survive. 

The Hatteras does. It withstands 
this onslaught mile after mile, day 
after day. 

Then, it is approved. 

The ability of the Hatteras to pass 
this test is mainly «,hie to three things: 
/. Gihbs and Cox specifications. 

It is built to standards set by this 


renowned firm, architects and engi- 
neers of the liner United States. 

2. The design -eneincerine team of 
Jack Harfirove and Don .Mucklow. 

Hargrave is usually occupied de- 
signing custom boats costing S25(),(K)0 
and up. I le is nor one to compromise. 

Mucklow is Considered by many to 
be tlie outstanding expert on fiber- 
glass boat construction. i You may re- 
call Don built a fil)crglass boat that 
won the Miami-Nussau race in 1957.) 

3. Fiberglass construction. 

This is the strongest material avail- 
able for boat construction. 

The Navy has used it since 1946, 
and now has 1 200 such boats in service. 


(Over 90''f of the boats bought in the 
hast two years by the Navy and Coast 
Guard are fil>erglass.) 

The result is a unique craft that 
many compare favorably to custom- 
built boats. 

Extra degree of safety 

The onc-piccc seamie--- fiberglass 
hull and one-piece fiberglass super- 
structure ha\ e a resilient ipialiry that 
takes shocks ami jolts better than 
other materials. 

'Phis gives the Hatteras an extra 
degree of safety. 

'Phere’s no swellit^g, cracking or 
shrinking. No jviinting is required for 
protection. .And leaks, dry rot, liK)se 



only boat tested and proved 
Graveyard of the Atlantic 


fastenings, rust and corrosion arc 
eliminated. 

•As a result, it’s an easy— and eco- 
nomical-craft to maintain. 

Jim (Jardclla, Cove Marina, Nor- 
walk, Conn., who has experience with 
both wo(kI and fiberglass IwKits, says 
about is saved on hull upkeep 
with the Matteras. 

Unusually spacious 

Tlirough molded, reifUorced fjl»erglass 
construction, beams, ribs and framesare 
eliminated. AlUti the insiile is usable. 

’I'his makes the 1 latteras a sj>acious 
Ixjat. The Double Cabin, for example, 
has more usable space than many 
larger b<iats. It has two private suites, 
each with bath. (And for additional 


privacy, the suites are at opposite 
ends of the boats.) 

Interiors are Philippine Mahogany. 
The finishing and jtjining are similar 
to that found in fine furniture. (The 
Hatteras is made in High Point, N.C., 
a furniture center.) 

Exceptionally comfortable 
Owners say that this is an exception- 
ally comfortable l>oar; fil>erglass per- 
mits a hull shajK' whicli virtually 
eliminates pounding, yawing and 
broaching. Kven at high speeds in 
heavy seas, the molded Hare of the 
hull throws water off in a low fiat arc. 

.After testing the Hatteras, Hank 
Bowman, contributing editor of 
Popular Boating, wrote: 


“/ find myself hard put to find even 
minor fiaxvs. U 'e have given this boat 
the highest rating of any craft reviewed 
in our entire series." 

There are ten Hatteras models: 34 
ft. sports cruiser, 34 ft. deluxe sports 
fisherman, 34 ft. double cabin, 34 
ft. sedan, 34 ft. fly bridge double 
cabin; 41 ft. convertible and 41 ft. 
double cabin; 50 ft. mot«)r vachr, 
a 50 ft. sportfisherman; and a 28 
ft. cruiser. 

Write for the name of your nearest 
dealer. A'ou’ll find him [iroud of the 
Hatteras — the only boat tested and 
proved in the Graveyard of the .At- 
lantic. Hatteras Yacht Co., Dept. 
SI 765, High Point, N.C. 








SPORTING LOOK 




NEW 

SUNDOWNER 

SWEATERS 


On the water after 5. at the game after dark 
and in zealously air<condltioned clubhouses 
there is nothing like a lightweight sweater 


S wcaicrs in JuK? Why not? A wartmip sweater is 
just as important to the active sportsman in sum- 
mer as in w inter, particularly at sundow n after a day 
of sailing, swimming or lazing on the beach. Light- 
weight knits of cashmere, wool. linen and cotton are 
now specially designed for summer wear as good- 
looking protection against the chill of an evening 
near the water (or frigid indoor air conditioning). The 
sailors photographed here at Block Island. R.I.. the 
setting this week for the first American Cowes race 
week, wear new sundowner sweaters after u day 
on the Atlantic. Designer Bonnie Cashin. commis- 
sioned by the Scottish (irm of Ballantvnc of Peebles 
to do a special collection to pep up their cashmere 
business, tossed conventional ideas about cashmeres 
overboard. Herfunnel-neckcd sweaters and boat-neck 
shirts come in the summery colors and stripings that 
arc recognized as Cashin trademarks on both sides 
of the Atlantic. For men the big news in summer 
sweaters is the stulT they are made of — linen and 
cotton with the bulky look of the Irish lisherman*s 
sweater or lisle sweater-shirts w ith contrasting trim. 


CtHf/M«v i/ir /(ivi rtiw i)/(j Lim)« ivlund SdiiiuI kooi-i in the 
photograph on the opposite page. Ruth Miihlft'hl anil .■Inn 
Hehh near conl-neck cil striped cashmere pullovers tiesignvil 
In Bonnie Cashin for Rallanivne l$40. Lord Ta,\loi ). 
The sn eater worn hi Boh Temple, a Block Island sailor, i\ 
a linen-and-raxon pullover hi lliinaluni B. Alinian). 
His floppy hat is from Fulton Supplx, Vrii' York {Sl.htl). 
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SPORTINO LOOK etmilnued 



Cillian Steiem of fi/ock hUun! (ui left) Mroi ? a 
biHuled pullover by Po/inie Caxlihi {S4(}]. Re/fecleil 
in her glasses is Boh Temple in a French cotton 
shirUSS.SO.BIaomingdule's). Lugencgoggles(,SI8). 


Tied up at the wharf in the Oreat Salt Poiul, Block 
Island's snug harbor, Cillian and Bob talk about 
the day's events in the cockpit of the "I'iking." 
Cillian wears a rusi-and-pink striped cashmere pull- 
over. $45. The sundowner cardigan worn by Boh 
is made of o.i ster-colored cotton-string knit. It is 
designed in crewncck (5/7) and cardigan iS20) 
models by Herman Phillips far Bloomingdulc's. 






PEOPLE 


After helping Prinew-s Miirga- 
ret preside ONer the opening of 
the Manx Tynwald (parliament 
to non-Manx >, l-ord Snowdon 
dx'wned blueV. Icai.'xcr jacket, 
crash helmet and steel-tipped 
racing boots [Ih-Io\\\ to try out 
the .ITVi-milc Isle of Man mo- 
torcycle course. During his 45- 
minutc circuit. Tory uscraged 
50 mph and topped ‘X) miles 
an hour on one straightaway. 
Margaret, asked whether she 
had been worried by her hus- 
band's riilc. smiled and said. 
"No, but I would ha\e been if 
I had known what s'vced he was 
going to do." Said Lord Snow- 
don (known to the British press 
as Ton-Up Tony, a slang expres- 
sion for anys>nc wh»* drives mo- 
torcycles at high speeds), "My 
only worry was when 1 found 
out how slow I had been." 

Pec Wee Reese is now working 
f«ir CBS and the Yankees, hut 
old loyalties die hard. Pee SSee 
has made a regular ritual of end- 
ing his Yankee Stavlium sessions 
by opening the doorio the play- 
ers' dressing room on his way 
home and yelling. "To hell with 
the Yankees. " Most of the time 
clubhouse man Pete Presite is 
the only one there, hut the other 



day -Mickey Mantle and ex-')'an- 
kee Billy Marlin, who had 
dropped in for a sisil. invited 
Reese in to discuss the matter. 
After delivering a short disserta- 
tion on the number of times the 
■y ankecs had beaten the Dodg- 
ers, Vlanilc and M.iriin allowed 
Pec V\cc to leave to catch a 
plane. As Reese departed. Man- 
tle yelled through the door, "To 
hell with the oldtimers." 

To find out for himself wheth- 
er a highway should he built 
into Michigan's largest remain- 
ing wilderness region. Governor 
(Jeorge Romney went for a T'/j- 
miie hike in Porcupine Moun- 
tains Slate Park. Actually, li- 
say hike is incorrect- It was more 
like a sprint, as other members 
of a parly of two dozen could 
attest. The first hill in the park, 
a Mist Upper Peninsula stand 
of virgin birch. m.iplc and bass- 
wood on the shore of Lake Su- 
perior. wasn't so bad— mostly 
because the group was walking 
down it, When they started up- 
hill. however, the attrition be- 
gan. Jerry I hiappciia. outdoors 
editor of fhe Dfiinii live hi \<. 
sprained an ankle. Romney's 
press seereiary began to wilt un- 
der the weight of his knapsack 
and Rivmncv had locarry it- Ihe 
Dvrroii .kem political reporter 
Bob Popa. who had brought his 
1 own knapsack containing two 
I six-packs i>f beer, kept suggcsl- 
' ing a slop for a picnic. At the 
4>/2-mile mark the .58-ycar-old 
Romney, who also plays three 
I balls per hole of golf, remarked 
I that this was about as far as 
I he ran and walked each morn- 
1 ing. At the end of the scram- 
I ble Pop, I observed. "It wasn't 
exactly like going home from the 
' olliee. Big (»eorgc kept pouring 
on the coal." Big (icorge just 
smiled. "They don't need a high- 
way here." continued Popa. who 
linished the hike with 12 uno- 
pened beer cans and bunions, 
"they need a chairlift." (icorge 
declared that they didn't need 
either, a courageous decision for 
a man whose public and private 
I livcIihtHvds have always depend- 
I cd on the sale of automobiles. 


Every baseball manager has a 
dilTercni way of relieving that 
intolerable pressure, whether it 
be raising petunias, nvaking 
kindling, of clubhouse futtiiuite 
or just plain broodingin a small, 
dark corner. .Milwaukee s Bohhy 
Brugun pounds a chc;.p vccond- 
hand piano. "I play a kind of 
honky-tonk. ” he confesses, 
"and you have to sing along to 
know what I'm playing. But 
it's a good way of releasing ten- 
sion." f xeept at night. B^agan'^ 
wife, fearing the wrath of neigh- 
bors. won't let Bobby play his 
piano after nighi-ganx* losses. 

Richard Rudgers and his wife 
Dorothy, who have vlayed se- 
rious eroguel for .W years, were 
preparing to hold their "tlrsi 
(onnecticui circuit' croguct 
lournameni at their Southport. 
Conn, tu'me. "This will he a se- 
rious lournameni." said Rodg- 
ers. "Were all very seiK>usab<viii 
chhiucI- This game ii more ex- 
ercise than golf and more fun 
loo. The most impoiiani point 
IS strategy . S ou must plan y oui 
moxes. then cxceiile them. It's 
work every minute." Rodgcis 
added, howe'er, that no one in 
the group of seriois eroguel i 
players, which includes .Max [ 


Shulman and David Wayne — at 
whose homes part ofthe lengthy 
tournament will be played— has 
ever gotten "really mad and 
thrown nutflets. " But as a ptc- 
caiilion, players avoid bcllmg: 
" 1 his game IS passionate enough 
without money." 

t ast Cierman cycling champion 
Monika lloig found a way to 
ride a bieveic right through the 
Berlin Wall. In London to com- 
: pcic at Mcrne Mill, the 22-year- 
■ old cyclist pedaled over to the 
West (ierman embassy to re- 
gucsl political asylum. She was 
. tired of the strict discipline im- 
posed on I ast Cierman cyclists. 
I said Miss lloig, and. besides. 
I she really wanted to be a haii- 
dresser. 

Heitors look guile a bath when 
Pluvier III beat .^-lo-Mt fasoriic 
Speedy Scot in the RiH’SCvcIt 
Intel national, so it scemevi only 
fair for Swedish Owner (iostJi 
Niik'iitin ihchiu. left) and 
; Traincr-Dnvci (lunnar .Nurdin 



into the poo! at the victory cele- 
bration. with their cup tossed 
in for good measure 1 he S.^O.IKHl 
they had won. however, kept 
crisp and dry. 
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Yes, Zsa Zsa, and a little glitter docs wonders for all the new cars, too. 
Nothing adds as much flair as stainless steel wheel covers. 


United States Steel 



golf / Jack Nickiaus 


Don 't let your ego shorten 


your tee shots 



Miiny gollcrs make the mistake of 
thinking that u high-compression hall 
— that is. one wound very lightly- 
will automatically give the most dis- 
tance. But more often than not. the 
reverse is true. To get maximum dis- 
tance you must use a bull with a 
r''silicnc> that mutches the speed of 
your sw ing. The slower the sw ing. the 
softer the btill should be. because the 
more your club head Hattens the ball 
at impact, up to a certain point, (he 
farther it will go. If your swing is an 
easy one and the ball is loo hard, it 
will feel and read like a rtKk. How- 
ever. if your swing is hard and your 
bttll is too soft, you w ill not get max- 
imum resultscithcr. All manufacturers 
rate their golf bulls according to com- 
pression. 1 he softer the ball, the lower 
compression rating it has. Because 
they generate so much club-head 
speed, the long-hitting pros use a 
high-compression ball, one rated be- 
tween 95 and 100. This ball will com- 
press iust enough to give them maxi- 
mum distance, Most other pros use 
balls rated between 90 and 95. These 
compression ratios arc too high for 
the average golfer, hven most low- 
handicap players should slick with a 
compression ratio between 75 and 90. 
Soft swingers and high handicappers 
will achieve maximum distance with 
a ball in the 60-to-75 compression 
range. Consult your pro to tind the 
right compression ball for you. It 
may be hard on your self-esteem, but 
use the ball best suited to your swing. 

O I96S ieO Nkilovl. Aft lighii rewi.M 


When the weekend golfer hiis u .wfier hatl 
{above) he gem proper compremUm and 
duts more disiance than with the hard htdi. 


fftANCIS TiOtHN 



uNia 


Which tastes better. . . bottled or draught? 

(now you've got us over a barrel) 





Friendly, Familiar, Foreign & Near 


Ontario, land of the Trillium (our Provincial flower) where modern highways whisk you through a 
world of beauty and variety. Breathe in the drama of tons of tumbling water at North America's 
honeymoon mecca. or enjoy all the excitement of the continent's largest annual exhibition and 
fair. Or, if you prefer, just relax amid tranquil lakes and uncrowded wilderness. Discover your own 
personal Ontario. Write for our free booklet (52 pages in full colour) to: Department 
of Tourism & Information, Room 129, Parliament Buildings, Queen's Park, Toronto. 


ONTARIO 

Canada 





BRIDGE / C/}ar/e$ Goren 



Beware of anonymous opponents 


A few years back the name of Charles Lochridge was fre- 
'' qucnily found in the winners’ lists of the big bridge 
lournamcnis. Nowadays, since he rarely plays anything but 
rubber bridge, Lochridge is more noted for a witticism that 
has become a part of bridge lore. A partner of his who had 
just butchered a hand was incautious enough to inquire, 
"How would you have played it. Charlie?” 

Lochridge gave the problem only a moment's considera- 
tion; then he replied, •'Under an assumed name.” 

There arc times when anony mity would be an advantage. 
The American Contract Bridge League recently recognized 
this when it recommended that players should write their 
names on the convention card which they display to their 
opponents. Often a player will need to know who he is up 
against to decide how to play u hand. Here is a case in point: 

Eait-West viihieruhle 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

IV PASS 3V PASS 

4V PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: queen of diainoiuh 


North held the lightest possible hand for a game-forcing 
double raise in hearts, and South, with a minimum in high 
cards, had no slam interest and simply bid for game. 

A rapid stock-taking revealed to South that there was no 
way to avoid two spade losers, so making his contract would 
depend upon losing only one club trick. Declarer planned to 
strip the hands of everything hut clubs and trumps, then 
force the defense to lead a club for him. 

South won the diamond lead with his king, drew trumps, 
cashed dummy’s diamond ace and rulYcd a diamond. He 
got buck to dummy with the heart king and trumped dum- 
my’s last diamond. Then he got ofl' lead with a spade. East 
took his ace-king of spades and now had to lead a club or 
else give declarer u ruff in one hand and a slulT of a club in 
the other. Stop and think: How would you defend at this 
point if you were East? 

Almost anybody but the most skilled defender would 
simply return a low club and hope to win two club tricks. 
But this line of defense would virtually force declarer to 
make his contract. Presumably he would duck the trick, and 
presumably West would play the 10 to force dummy’s king 
and hope the club return would let his side win two tricks in 
the suit. Declarer would have little choice but to play for the 
minor club honors to be split. He would lead up to his 9 and 
finesse it, driving out West's ace and making the contract. 

Bui East made a club play that gave declarer the utmost 
chance to go wrong. He returned the jack of clubs! This 
was where anonymity would have paid olT, Had East been 
an unknown — or at least unknown to this declarer — South 
would probably have played him for a normal lead of the 
jack from a holding of jack-10. But declarer knew- that 
East was an expert, quite capable of leading an unsup- 
ported jack or 10 in Just such u situation. So. after con- 
siderable thought, he paid East an expensive compliment 
—expensive, that is, to East. He covered East's jack with 
the queen, forcing West’s ace: then he let West's low club 
return to his 9. finessing against West for the lO-spoi. It 
was a classic example of a good defense being foiled by the 
defender's own reputation. 

extra trick 

When you arc faced with a difficult decision in the play of a 
hand, consider your opponents. Their skill, or lack of it, 
may direct you to the proper play. end 
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HARNESS R^C\UG/ Patricia Ryan 


Treating 
a filly with 
finesse 

By Hambletonian day Joe O’Brien 
hopes to persuade Armbro Flight 
that she can beat all of the boys 


HER LONG MANE FLYING. ARMBRO PLIGHT TROTS POWERFULLY TO WIN AT GOSHEN 


In the ordinary course of things, the 
' homely girl never gcK a second look. 
Rut that's not true in trotting, and last 
week a dowdy brunette with knobby 
legs and stringy hair was gelling more 
second looks on Main Street in (ioshen. 
N.Y. than Li/ Taylor would have with all 
her 72 suitcases. 

At the town's old clay track .Armbro 
Flight, a broad-beamed .1-year-old. 
wriggled her way into her harness and 
put on a show in the C oaching C lub 
Oaks that had Cirand C ircuit horsemen 
wondering if she might not be girl 
enough to hold off a field of boys in The 
Hambletonian come September. Twelve 
years ago her dam. Helicopter, beat the 
colts in that classic event, and harness 
racing is a sport where no girl ever 
lakes back. 

One of the distinctive facts of trotting 
life is that mares have raced to more 
world-record miles than colts and geld- 
ings combined. The fair sex has also fared 
well in the The Hambletonian. winning 
10 of 39. an astonishing statistic when 
compared with filly performances in 
equivalent Thoroughbred classics. Only 
six lillies have beaten the colts in l«6 
runnings of the Hpsom Derby and just 
one. Regret in 1915. has managed to 
win a Kentucky Derby. The list of re- 
nowned trotting mares and their achieve- 
ments is extraordinary. There was the 
bobtailed Flora Temple, who set six 
world records, the last when she was 
a grandmotherly 14: Goldsmith Maid, 
winner of 332 dashes and out of the 
money only once; and Lou Dillon, the 
mare who never learned to trot until she 
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was iVightcncd by a dog bui— perhaps 
ihiiiking she still was being chased— 
became ihc first trotter ever to go the 
mile in under two minutes. 

Horsemeix ofTer several explanations 
of why Standardbred mares perform so 
well. It is argued that their cooler blood 
makes them phlegmatic, hence easier to 
train than hot and fretful Thorough- 
breds. And it is certainly true that they 
have rugged physiques, which enable 
them to clip-clop mile after mile on ce- 
mentlikc tracks w hile breathing no hard- 
er than Julie London exhaling a Marl- 
boro commercial, liut most important 
of all, Standardbred iillics are subjected 
to the same relentless training regimen 
as colts, and harness horsemen believe 
that because more is asked of their girls 
than of the Thoroughbreds, more is 
forthcoming. 

Armbro Flight's own trainer. Joe 
O'Brien, says. “Long ago w omen worked 
in the lields at hard labor. They worked 
alongside men, and they had to be as 
tough and strong. But look what hap- 
pened. Over a period of time women 
had to work less, and they changed. 
The modern ones never work hard. If 
they do. it's at a stenographer's job or 
some such thing, not physical work all 
day long. So they have become compara- 
tively soft. Well, this is fine for women, 
but the same thing has happened with 
Thoroughbreds. The Thoroughbred peo- 
ple have had this idea that fillies could 
not work as hard as colts. They would 
not start them against colts because they 
thought they had no chance. They devel- 
oped a standard kid-glove way of train- 
ing a (illy. Since generation after gener- 
ation of Thoroughbred mares has been 
bred in this dainty image and has been 
pampered, these animals have really be- 
come soft. But Standardbred mares arc 
different." 

Theorist O'Brien's Armbro Flight is 
decidedly different, not soft at all, and 
after a rather indolent beginning she has 
become every bit a working girl. She has 
won 25 of her 31 races, and the final 
heat of the Coaching C lub at Cioshen 
marked her 13th straight victory. 

At 16 hands 3 inches she was big 
and gawky and slow to develop. In fact, 
it was not until late last summer that 


O'Brkn rccognired the trolling talent 
hidden by her easygoing temperament. 
■'.She h.Ts never been overly ambitious. " 
O'Brien said last week. “She would do 
what >ou wanted, but you had to ask 
her," While she was a languid 2-year-old 
O'Brien did not ask her, and most of 
Armbro Flight's defeats came in the first 
few races eif her career. 

But once O'Brien suspected that the 
chocolate-coated lilly had talent, the easy 
life was at an cud. O’Brien mapped out 
a long-range plan to develop both her 
ego and her power of positive thinking. 
“1 decided to use the kind of strategy 
on her." O'Brien recalls, “that I used 
on Shadow Wave in I95S, I never started 
him against the lop-class horses until the 
Little Brown Jug. I d put him in the 
minor races where the purse was next 
to ircro and the competition even less. 
He could win without being fully ex- 
tended. and he was in a tine frame of 
mind by Jug lime. He thvvught there 
wasn'i a horse in the world that could 
beat him. He won in straight heats. 

"I'm trying to do the same thing with 
Armbro Flight. I've put her in the slow- 
er lilly races, and I don't plan to start 
her against the colts iiiuil The Hanible- 
Ionian. If she can keep winning every 
week without being gutted, even if the 
competition isn't much and the times 
aren't great. I'll be pleased. She'll come 
into ihc Hamblelonian just right. A 
horse develops a vvondcri'ul lighting 
spirit winning week after week." 

There is nothing wrong with Armbro 
Flight's fighting spirit right now, At CJo- 
shen she scored easy victories in both 
heals. In the first she had the outside 
post position, which meant there were 
nine erratic fillies between her and the 
rail. At the start the nine took off in 
every direction like so many housew ives 
turned loose in Macy's on sale day. Arm- 
bro skirled the field and. down the back- 
stretch of the half-mile track, she took 
the lead. She trotted home three lengths 
in front. 

An hour and a half later the girls 
came back on the track for the decisive 
second heal, head numbers bobbing be- 
tween their ears like bonnets and their 
hooves clad in white bell boots. They 
paraded in single file, tossing manes and 


glances here and there, looking like so 
many hopefuls in a beauty contest in 
Fast Alton. 111. Armbro Flight, her 
forelock in a pigtail, kept her best act 
for later. 

She sped away from the starting gate 
and cut out the lirst half mile in l:01>i. 
Far behind, another lilly. Frosty Song, 
broke stride and began to gallop. Sud- 
denly she fell over Comanche Newport, 
who was passing her on the inside. Both 
fillies went down. 

O'Brien turned into the backstrctch 
the second lime around and. seeing the 
wrecked sulkies and a tangle of horses 
and men. he slowed down. Armbro 
Flighl swung wide to avoid the trouble, 
but as she did a buxom lady — this one 
human — astride a white saddle horse 
came cantering up the track heading to- 
ward thcuecidcniand directly at O'Brien. 
Armbro Flight bolted— first to the in- 
side. then to the outside. She thrashed 
with her hind legs at the svilky. strviek 
a lire with her hoof and blew it out. 
Remarkably, she stayed on gait and. 
although the accident momentarily cost 
her the lead, she regained it on the final 
turn and won in 2:(>3?s. 

O'Brien was as shaken as his lilly. He 
walked around her as she cooled out in 
Goshen's willow-shaded paddock, his 
dark-blue eyes searching for an injury. 
There was none. He wrapped the lilly in 
orange woolen blankets and rubbed her 
pig-tailed brow. More and more she was 
kvokinglike a fair challenger to the Ham- 
blctonian favorite. Noble Victory. 

“I think I could have beaten that coll 
last year at Indianapolis." Joe said. "I 
was four lengths in front and Stanley 
Dancer had him way back in the pack. 
I hadn't used my lilly at all. and I was 
just sitting there wailing uniil he came 
at me. I knew just what to do. Then I 
saw a double-fold of ncwspaivcr blowing 
down the track at us. 1 couldn't avoid 
it. The lilly reached out and pawed at it. 
and of course she broke stride. By the 
time she got back on gait. Dancer was 
long gone and the best I could do was 
second." 

But that was last year. Tliis September 
there should be no newspapers at Du 
Quoin. Heaven will protect the work- 
ing girl. END 
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Out of 3,325 competing companies, 
which offers the best insurance 


for your car, home, or business? 


A man who displays 
this seal can tell you. 



Even if you wore an insurance expert, you'd hardly have time to 
analyze all these companies. 

Thai's why the best way to buy insurance is through a professional 
insurance man — an independent agent. He represents several of the 
strongest and best lire and casualty insurance companies — all noted 
for their fast, fair payment of claims. 

The Big Difference in insurance is the continuing, personal atten- 
tion of an independent agent. 
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contented himself with hitting cautious 
three-woods off the tees. That, plus 
good putting and much experience on 
British courses enabled him to take 
charge of the tournament with a steady 
72 in the morning round on FTiday. 

The final 18 holes after lunch shaped 
up as a Birkdale battle royal among 
Thomson (214) and Devlin (215), the 
two Australians, and two of America's 
foremost shotmakers. Lcma (215) and 
Palmer (216). No one really gave much 
consideration to Huggcti, O'Connor or 
Dc \'icen/o. though it was Roberto who 
made the best show- among those in the 
lesser group, four-putting the 63rd but 
still holding on at the 70ih where he 
trailed by only a stroke, but pars after 
that were not good enough. 

"I am lazy," he sighed later. "No 
punch at all at the finish." 

By the time the last 18 began, the spec- 
tators at Royal Birkdale had started to 
gel a certain inkling about Thomson. 
For one thing, he was feeling well. The 
hay fever that had plagued him off and 
on for years was absent. For another, he 
was playing the best golf, l.cma, on the 
other hand, arriving in England straight 
from the Western Open in Chicago, had 
managed to get little rest and not enough 
practice rounds. He had hung on this 
far by the fine thread of a wonderfully 
hot putter. 

Palmer might as well have been putting 
with a mop. He had won his first of two 
British Opens on the Royal Birkdale 
course in 1961, but although the scenery 
looked the same the course played alto- 
gether difTercnily then. In 1961 it 
stormed, and Palmer waded through rain 
and dampness, hilling low. hard shots 
that would still stay in the soggy fairways 
and cling to the wet greens. Now the 
course was hard and fast, and his hooked 
tec shots rolled and bounced into terrible 
situations. Palmer's extraordinary recov- 
ery shots might have saved him if his 
dreadful putting had not eroded his con- 
fidence to the point where he could not 
bring himself to brawl back against ad- 
versity. Me took 38 putts in the third 
round, missing 12 from 10 feet or less, 
and was ama/cd that he was still in con- 
tention despite the 75 he scored. 

"It's ridiculous for me to be in the 
picture after this round." he said at 
lunch, already talking himself out of 
any patented Palmer finish. 

At this point it looked as though the 
man with the best chance of catching 
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Thomson «as Bruce Dcsliii, in ^pitc of a 
ragged 73 in the morning. He was siili 
\\vinging smoollily. and he still had his 
liiior, Norman Von Nida. caddying for 
him. Von Nida. who once played on 
the British tour himself and became 
known as Australia's Ben Hogan be- 
cause of Itis si/e and tart longue, said 
of his caddie role before the tournament 
started: "I don't make a habit of this. 
But I think Bruce can win." 

Dramatically missing from any last- 
round drama were the Masters cham- 
pion. Nicklaus. and the U.S, Open 
champion, (iary Player. Nicklaus was 
playing, hut he was seven strokes behind 
and unable to cope with the course. He 
had buried himself on the very first hole 
of the day when his second shot went 
far over the green and came to rest on 
an old covered well. Me was allowed a 
free drop, but it had to be into a patch 
of wild raspberries. His lirst swipe at 
the hall hardly moved it. He linally 
took a ft and was cn route to the 77 
that left him out of contention. 

"I like a course where you can throw 
the ball in and control it." said Jack 
later. “Thomson plays this kind better 
because he rolls the ball around." 

Meanwhile, titness-minded Player had 
withdrawn from the tournament. He 
started withdrawing the morning of the 
second round when he was doing exer- 
cises in the bathtub of his lawyer-agent. 
Mark .McCormack, at the Prince of 
Wales Hotel. Player was arching his back 
and putting his weight on his head and 
feel, forming a posiiion known as the 
wrestler's bridge, when he apparently 
pulled a muscle in his nock. He could 
not get a delay in his starling lime, and a 
doctor had to come out on the course to 
ex.>mine him. His hackswing looked like 
Mother Hubbard's or Doug Sanders', 
take your pick, yet a bagful of painkillers 
got him around in 71, Alas, in the third 
round he shot a 79. partly l>ecause of 
the injury, and had to quit. 

IMayer may have been pained, but he 
was also prophetic. “If ever a course 
suited a British golfer." lie said, “this 
IS It. They are defensive players. If the 
Hag is on the left, they hit it to the right. 
If the Hag is rigid, they hit it left. If 
the Hag is at the hack, they play to the 
from. ■' Lillie Ciary had Peter pegged. 

-As the afternoon play began. Palmer 
birdied the lirst hole, and there was good 
reason to suspect that he might have 
somehow gathered up his eonlidence 
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This new kind of Skil drill taught 
A. J. Foyt 

something about control! 


Controlling a I^tus-Ford thru a 
fast bend at 145 Ml’H is nothing 
new to A.J. Rut controlling the 
speed of a drill by squeezing the 
trigger! That’s something else. 

The new Skil Trigger Speed 
Control drill switch works like the 
accelerator on your car. The 
harder you depi-ess it, the higher 
the speed, from 0 to 2,000 rpm. 
You match the drill speed to the 
material you're drilling. 

Another plus! You can use the 
TSC drill as a precision driver. 


too. Simply exchange the drill bit 
for a driver bit, start slow to set 
screw, then speed up until it’s snug. 

There isn’t a drilling or driving 
application you’ve ever tried that 
can’t be done either faster, easier 
or with more accuracy than with a 
.Skil Trigger Speed Control drill. 

Free offer ! ('arrying ca.se and 
IH handy accessories with Model 
42501 Drill. At most better hard- 
ware. department stores and 
lumber dealers. Skil C’orp.. 503.3 
Klston Ave., Chicago. III. 60630. 



over ihc checve-'dnd-lomaro saadv-ieh 
he had paused lo cat heiwecn rounds. 
But he promptly bogeved the 2nd. then 
the 3rd. then the 4th. and he linally came 
to his inglorious end at the casv .120- 
yard 5lh. uberc he booked his drive into 
neck-high willow scrub, moved the ball 
only two feet, had to hack 40 yards 
backward, trapped his next aitd ihen ex- 
ploded out close enough to salvage a 
double bogey. He turned the nine in a 
startling 41 and staggered home in 79. 
the British irregulars in his .Army having 
long since deserted. He had two words 
to sum up his performance: ‘Tm sick." 

The crowds deserted Devlin, loo. as 
hogev followed bogev. ( After one stretch 
of five bogeys in the morning, teacher- 
caddie Von Nida had asked Bruce what 
game he was plaving. "because it sure 
isiTl golf.") Now. although there wu-- at 
least a possibiliiv that some<*nc like 
Muggcit. O'C onnor or Dc \ icen/o could 
overtake the leaders, the tournament 
seemed to have settled down to a war of 
nerves between Thomson and I cma. 
who were paired together. 

Neither was a pcrsonaliiv that the gal- 
leries had warmed up to as they had to 
Nicklaus. who kepi smiling despite his 
errant shots, or I’almcr, because of his 
stature. All week fhomson had lx*cn a 
recluse, remaining in his hotel room at 
night, once explaining that he was tired 
of "talking to the same old pe<iple. sav- 
ing the same old things." And Lema's 
glibness. most fell, was slightly af- 
fected. leaving the impres^ion that he 
thought the lournanienl was bencaih 
his level. When he returned the trophy 
to an otiicial of the Royal and Ancient 
before play started on Wednesday, he 
said. "Here, you can keep this for a 
few days." Asked about arriving at 
Royal Birkdule so lute, he said. "I can 
play a course twice and know where all 
the trouble is," 

That turned out lo be true, for l.ema 
sccinod lo find most of it, and one of the 
marvels of the week was that now. in 
the last hours of the event, lie still had 
an excellent chance of winning. As one 
Ameiiean said. "The way he’s playing, 
he couldn't break .^(X) without all those 
putts falling." 

Thomson held his one-stroke advan- 
tage through the lirsl four holes of the 
afternoon as Lema matched him shot 
for shot. But Lema drove into a bunker 
at ilie 5th and bogeyed. A Thomson 
birdie at the «lh widened the gap, Thom- 




son, wearing a gray pullover sweater and 
checkered cap. and catching his tongue 
between his teeth as he studied each shot 
more closely, went to the long back nine 
with a three-shot cushion. 

Then, as in any major tournament, 
the strain began to take its loll. Thom- 
son missed a putt from six feet at the 1 i th 
that would have alt but eliminated Lema. 
When Thomson missed a two-footer and 
bogeyed the I2ih. the American had c\- 
cry right to sense that his opponent was 
cracking. Lema, obviously aroused. got a 
birdie at the 13ih. and Thomson's lead 
had dwindled back to one stroke. They 
parred the next three holes, learned of 
L>e Vicenzo's scores up ahead and felt 
sure, going to the 17th. or 71st, that the 
tournament belonged to one of them. 

An enormous crowd, a television crew, 
the press and a corps of police moved in 
the vast tide of excitement to the I7th 
tee, and a Lancashire policeman, help- 
ing control the spectators, said to Thom- 
son. “It's in the bag. 1 think.'* Peter put 
his tongue between his teeth. 

It was right here that Tony finally 
missed a shot he could not alTord. He 
hit his drive on 17 into the rough. He 
could not reach the par-5 hole in two, 
but Thomson did. to make an easy 
birdie, while Lema had to settle for a par. 
He then caught a bunker at the final 
hole, hit out dejectedly and three-putted 
for a 6 and a 74. while Thomson got 
a birdie again, a tidy 71 and another 
British Open crown. 

In the end the most notable achieve- 
ment by an American in the tournament 
had to be that of Waller Danccki, a 
43-year-ol(l mail sorter from Milwaukee 
who played the qualifying rounds in lOH 
and 113. He was frank enough about 
why he had entered: he wanted to win 
some money. And he said he was cer- 
tainly glad he had played the small Brit- 
ish ball. “'If 1 had used the big one in this 
wind.” he said. ”1 might have been all 
over the place." 

Mark McCormack, perhaps shucked 
by the fate of his famous clients— Palmer. 
Player. Nicklaus. Devlin and Sanders — 
summed up the 1965 British Open best: 
"Sanders left the tournament in a trap 
on the 10th. Nicklaus left it in the rasp- 
berries on the 37ih, Palmer left it in the 
willow at the 59ih, Devlin left it in a 
bunker at the 60th. Lema left it in Chi- 
cago at the Western Open and Cary 
Player left it in my bathtub. So Peter 
Thomson picked it up.” sno 
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SHOW-BIZ 
SONNY 
AND HIS 
QUEST 
FOR STARS 

BY ROBERT H. BOYLE 

Sonny H'erh/in of the Jets and his two rookie 
(fiutnerhacks. Joe Namalh am/ John lluarte, 
form pro foothal/'s most inferesfing triangle 

This week, in llie quaint Hudson River town of Pcekskill. 
N.Y. the New York Jets of the American Football League 
open training with 28 rookies who cost a total of SI .1 mil- 
lion to sign, the most money ever committed for new talent 
in one year by any pro football team. .Among the rookies 
coming on strong are Cosmo lacava//i. Princeton's All- 
America fullback; Verlon Biggs, mammoth defensive end 
from Jackson State; Bob Schwcickcrt. AU-Amcrica back 
from VPI; Jim Harris, a gigantic lineman front I Uah State; 
George Sauer, the dropout Banker from Texas; and. linally. 
to the blare of trumpets, a roar of welcome from the 
M-G-M lion and a thumping bong from J. Arthur Rank's 
gong, the two most publicized college quarterbacks in 
America; Joe Namath (rec cover) of Alabama, everyone's 
darling in the pro football draft, and John lluarte of Notre 
Dame, the Heisman Trophy winner. Namath, who cost the 
Jets an estimated S400.0(X). and Huarte. who so far has 


refused to develop a complex despite signing for only about 
half as much, will do battle with Mike Taliaferro, a hold- 
over from last season, for the job of No. I quarterback. A 
few years ago. when the Jets were the hapless Titans, most 
pro football fans could not have told you if the team even 
had a quarterback, much less his name. Now. thanks to 
the astute handling and fathomless bankroll of David 
(.Sonny ) Werblin. the president of the Jets, the ctimpctition 
for quarterback has achieved all the supcrcolossiil propor- 
tions of the casting of Scarlett O'Hara in G«>m' wit/i the 
H’iiut. And with good reason; Sonny Werblin wants a 
star. "I believe in the star system." he says. “It's the only 
thing that sells tickets. It's what yttu put on the stage or 
playing held that draws people." 

As a result of the brouhaha aroused by the signing of 
Namath and Huarte. the Jets have sold the improbable 
number of 35,000 season tickets, as compared to only 
1 1 .000 at this time last year, and on this score alone Sttnny 
Werblin has to rank as one of the most clever, fascinating 
and energetic operators to emerge in sports since Larry 
MacPhail showed up at Cincinnati's Crosley Field with 
the Kaiser's ashtray and the idea of night baseball. 

No one knows better than \Vcrblin the value of a star. 
For .30 years Werblin worked and schemed and planned 
and plotted for stars in relative anonymity for the Music 
Corporation of America, the biggest talent agency ever 
known to show business. Upon his retirement last January 
as a vice-president of MCA Inc. and president of MCA 
TV. a subsidiary. Werblin was hailed as "the world's 
greatest agent." rurjVry. in a eulogy headed "sonny . . . 
jusi LiKt IN MONtY." noted that Werblin hud helped shape 
broadcasting "perhaps more than anyoneelse" in America, 
and "if he was not broadcasting's greatest showntan. he 
certainly qualilied as its greatest promoter and salesman." 
On Madison Avenue and in Hollywood, Sonny mnnwieii 
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is revered as the father of the “package deal." and among 
the programs he handled for MCA were Markham. Mike 
Hummer. Wugoti Train. The Virginian. M Squad. Treasury 
Men in Action. Overland Trail. Twenty-One (gulp). Shot- 
gun Slade. Johnny Staccato, ^Vhispering Smith, The Dep- 
iitv. My Three Sans. Laramie. Riverboat and Bachelor 
Father. Stars he perscmally handled for radio and TV in- 
cluded Ed Sullivan, Jackie Gleason. Jane Wyman, Wayne 
King, Ben Bcrnic. Abbott and Costello. Don Amcchc, 
Ralph Edwards, Horace llcidt, Sammy Kaye, Alvino Rev, 
Eddie Fisher, Alfred Hitchcock. Joan Crawford. Rosalind 
Russell. Anna Maria AIbcrghetti, Ken Murray. Robert 
Cummings. Henry Morgan. Eddie Albert. Eddie Bracken, 
the Nelsons (0//ie. Harriet. Ricky and David). Harry 
James. Betty Grable, Burns and Allen, Polly Bergen, Na- 
nette Fabray, Gene Kelly, Ernie Kovacs. Jack Carson. 
Ray Miiland. Fred MacMurray, Giscle MacKen7ic, Phil 
Silvers, Oscar Levant. Jack Paar and Jack Benny. It was 
Sonny who moved Benny from NBC to CBS. and it was 
none other than Sonny who moved Benny back again. 
Among the stars Sonny personally signed for MCA were 
Edgar Bergen. Shirley .MacLaine. Victor Borge, Dolores 
Gray, Xavier Cugat, Freddy Martin. Dean Martin, George 
Gobel and Libcrace (“he was different”). Sonny not only 
discovered Eddie Duchin but roomed with him for two 
and a half years and was best man at both of Duchin's w ed- 
dings. Werblin and his wife. Leah Ray Hubbard, who once 
sang with I’hil Harris’ band, were members of Morton 
Dow ney’s second wedding party. The Werblins have a way 
with weddings. Both were in attendance at the fabled nup- 
tials in the Essex House uniting Abe Lyman to his vocalist. 
Rose Blaine. Lyman, a frenetic gin-rummy player, had to 
be summoned to the ceremony from the card table, w here 
he was happily on a schneider, and when the service was 
over he immediately headed back for a hand as the rabbi 
concluded in words that still ring in Wcrblin’s ears. "Re- 
member. everyone, it was made legal by Segal.” Werblin 
informed Lyman that their old friend Phil Spitalny knew 
nothing about the marriage. Spitalny was up in Boston at 
the Metropolitan Theater with Evelyn and Her Magic 
Violin and the rest of his All-Girl Orchestra, and after 
Sonny got the call through he put Lyman on. "I got mar- 
ried today!” Lyman burbled. "Dot’s goot,” said Spitalny. 
"I just broke dcr house record. Here's dcr manager. He'll 
tell you all about it." 

Sonny — “no one ever calls me David" — Werblin moves 
in evcr-w idcningcircicsat ever-increasing speeds. "Every day 
is an anecdote with Sonny,” says Joe Hirsch. a columnist 
for The Morning Telegraph and Daily Racing Form, who 
is a member of Sonny’s racing crowd. It was Sonny who 
recently lined up Bob Hope for an honorary degree from 
Monmouth College. (Sonny never handled Hope, but 
1 lope says, "He’s a genius.") It was Sonny who put Eleanor 
I lolm into the Aquacade and introduced her to Billy Rose, 
whom she later married. Sonny is the only man in America 
who has sons named after the heads of both Coca-Cola 


and Pcpsi-Cola. His oldest son. Hubbard Steele Werblin, 
is named for the late Alfred Steele, chairman of Pepsi, and 
his middle son, Robert, is named after Robert Woodruff, 
former chairman of Coke. Sonny personally fired David 
Susskind from MCA. Susskind once said he was fired for 
insubordination, but he refuses to talk ab<mt Sonny now. 
In turn. Sonny not only refuses to talk about Susskind, he 
refuses to talk to him. The only other person w ith whom 
Sonny is not on speaking terms is Frank Sinatra. Ironically. 
Sonny and Sinatra are the only two persons w ho call Toots 
Shor by the nickname Blub. 

The Werblins maintain an apartment in Manhattan and 
a rambling home in Elberon on the Jersey shore. Their 
three cars have the license plates MCA, MCA-1 and MCA- 
2. Sonny usually drives MCA to the races at Monmouth 
Park 10 minutes away. He is a large stockholder and a di- 
rector of the track. The Werblins own a racing stable. 
Elberon Farms, and Mrs. Werblin gives all the horses 
show-biz names. The best horse so far is Time Step, who 
has won S50,(X)0 in allowance races. The most promising 
is a 550,000 colt bought privately at Kceneland last year 
named One Night Stand, by Sailor out of Olympia Gal. 
Sonny is a large stockholder and director of the New Jer- 
sey National Bank & Trust Company, which has nine 
branches. He is a trustee of Rutgers University, his alma 
mater, and of the Peckskill Military Academy, where the 
Jets train and from which son Hubbard was graduated 
last month. He also has real-estate interests. 

T n appearance. Werblin i.s stocky, bald and bushy- 
browed. He wears glasses. His manner is hearty 
but low-keyed. He is a conservative dresser who buys his 
suits off the rack. His only concessions to flash are gold cuff 
links and tiepins with a football motif. He is 55 but, in com- 
mon with other hard-striving MC.A executives, he looks 10 
years older. Years ago, when ho was a student at James 
Madison High School in Brooklyn, Sonny sttid his aim in 
life w as to be a "grow n-up boy," and he has adhered to that 
ambition. i\is enthusiasms arc catching. Robert Sarnoff. 
chairman of the board of NBC, an old pal and a bonefish- 
ing companion in the Keys, says. "Sonny has the ability to 
widen the horizons of others. I never followed pro football 
closely but, leaving aside the interest NBC has in the AM- 
(NBC has a five-year television contract with the Af'L for 
536 million], through my friendship with Sonny I’ve gotten 
to know something about football." 

Sonny was born on St. Patrick’s Day, and his favorite 
color is green. His Jet office has a green rug. Jet Stream. 
the team's house organ, which is given to such superlaiivev 
as JtlS SIGN IHt HLSI. NAMAIH, UUARTE LEAD Tttf 
PARADF, is printed in green ink. The team colors are green 
and white. When Sonny signed Namalh he gave him a 
green Lincoln Continental. 

Namath's magnetic quality, his “star" quality, impressed 
Werblin right away. "When Joe Namath walks into a 
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room," says Sonny, “you know he's ihcrc. When any other 
high-priced rookie walks in, he's just a nice-looking young 
man. It's like Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig or Mickey Man- 
tle and Roger Maris." When Sonny actually signed Na- 
malh he said. "I don't know whether you'll play on our 
team or make a picture for Universal." If Namalh had 
his way. he probably would do both. Away from the foot- 
ball held he comes acro.ss as a real ring-ding-a-ding finger- 
snapper. a girl oglcr. a swingin' cat with dark good looks 
who sleeps till noon. His major interests are “girls and 
golf, girls and golf." Namalh relishes the limelight and. for 
one reason or another, he always has been able to bask in it. 

In high school in Beaver I'alls, Pa., a steel-mill town 
of 16,240. Namath was celebrated as a star quarterback, 
a superb basketball guard, a crackcrjack outfielder and a 
character. Once he drove a car up on the sidewalk hccaus? 
traffic was too slow. On another occasion, he climbed a 
20-foot flagpole atop a three-story building to hoist a bal- 
loon celebrating a foolball victory. His old high school 
principal, upon hearing of his signing with the Jets, re- 
marked. "I feel sorry for him. He w ill be rucked up nest 
fall like no one was ever racked up before." 

Namath. whose parents arc divorced, is “full-blooded 
Hungarian." He was the youngest son. and he shined 
shoes to help out. His first coach was his brother Bob, 
who had to forgo college to work in a mill. In high school 
Namath was such an outstanding baseball player that the 
Cubs olTered him a 550,000 bonus, which he turned down 
to go to Alabama on a football scholarship. Namath had 
the pro scouts so excited over his passing ability that he was 
marked “blue chip" in scouting reports even as a sopho- 
more. He still needs 15 semester hours for his degree, a ma- 
jor in industrial arts with a minor in physical education, 
and overall he has a C average. “It's damn hard to go 
through college in four years and graduate." he says. “1 
don't know many boys who graduate in four years." In 
January he plans to resume his studic.s in Tuscaloosa. 

Last January, after almost beating Texas in the Orange 
Bowl on one leg. Namath had an operation on his right 
knee to remove the lorn cartilage that had plagued hint 
through his senior year. There have been disquieting stories 
that he will not only be unable to play this year but must 
undergo another operation. "I can't tell you what I’ll do 
tomorrow." Namalh said recently. "Any athlete who has 
had a knee injury might get hurt again. But my leg's in 
good condition." But later he added. “1 can't do right th s 
season. People arc going to be looking for so much. If I 
throw three touchdown passes, they'll say why didn't I 
throw four. If I throw four interceptions. I'll be shot at." 

Namalh and Huarlc arc contrasting types. Namath 
slouches; Huartc is ramrod-straight, Namalh is easygoing, 
Huarte is reserved. Huartc wears conservative suits and 
rep ties. He is precise and analytical. He never does any- 
thing without a reason. “I think it makes good sense to 
approach things in an analytical way.” he says. He hap- 
pened lo attend Notre Dame not just because of foolball — 


“I didn’t know if the football w ould turn out”— but because 
he wanted to study at a good major university. Similarly, he 
signed with the Jets instead of the Philadelphia Eagles for 
several reasons. ''One, the total sum was the most attractive 
offer," he says. “Then there was New York versus Philadel- 
phia for future employment. Then there was the type of 
team, the growth life of this club. Then there was the kind of 
coach and the kind of system that they have. And. of course, 
there was the spirit. There is tremendous spirit at Notre 
Dame and tremendous spirit around here. I like to play in 
front of fans w ho show appreciation for merits and demer- 
its." During the off season Huartc will live in New York 
and attend graduate school in business. He reads The Wall 
Street Journal and is thinking of a career on the Street. 
“Football is a very important pan of my life now." he 
says, measuring fcach word. “My main interest is to refrain 
from limiting my future.” 

Huartc. who is 22 (II days older than Namath). was 
Ixrrn in Orange County. Calif. He has four brothers and 
one sister. His father, who is of Basque descent, used lo 
play minor-league baseball. Mrs. Huarte is of German 
descent. The Huartes own an orange and avocado ranch 
in Anaheim, and John threw- oranges Jong before he ever 
threw a football. With all the grt ves around the house, 
open space was rare, and Huarte used to play football in a 
nearby cemetery, "i used the large markers as defensive 
halfbacks.’' he says, “and I practiced field goals with the 
only thing that resembled a goalpost, a family mausoleum 
with crosses at the ends. Any ball between them was good. 
Everything was great until one day I honked one u little 
too much. You can still .see where the cross broke off." At 
Mater Dei High School he was an outstanding quarterback. 
“John always was an excellent passer." says his old coach. 
Dick Coury, a onetime Notre Dame player. “However, his 
biggest asset was his altitude. He worked so hard that we 
used to have lo chase him off the field." 

Huarte came very close to not even getting on the field 
at Notre Dame. In his .sophomore year he was injured, 
played only five niinulcs and failed to win his letter. In his 
junior year, when Hugh Devore was the interim coach, he 
played only 45 minutes and again failed to letter. When 
Ara Parseghian came to Notre Dame as coach in 1964, he 
told Huarlc, “You're going to bo my quarterback even if 
you throw 1 1 straight interceptions." As a result, Huarte 
won his letter, the Heisman Trophy and a pot of gold 
from Sonny Werblin. 

Aside from an instinctive feeling that Namath will pro- 
ject better than Jluaric in the star system he seeks to install 
at Shea Stadium, Werblin does not particularly care which 
bciy wins the Jet quarterback job. The main thing is that 
the Jets hopefully will have their star while Sonny Werblin. 
the real star of the show, operates in the background, just 
as he always has done. 

Born in Brooklyn, Werblin was the oldest of three boys 
and is now the only survivor, One brother, Theodore, was 
killed in an aiiio accident at 19; the youngest brother. Lee, 
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died of a heart attack lust month at 46. The father died 
when Sonny was only 14. and Sonny is the only member of 
his immediate family who has lived to sec a son graduate 
from high school, When Werblin was only jlOhc had a mas- 
sive heart attack that sidelined him for a year. Then he 
botinccd back, fatiguing only hisdiK'lors. 

Sonny was raised in comfortable circumstances- his fa- 
ther was a partner in a paper-bag company — and he had 
the usual bovhood interests. He made a radio crystal set 
and built ti boat that was too big to get out of the cellar. 
He was a good student and a fair athlete, playing center on 
a James Madison football team that lost only one game in 
two years. He was voted the handsomest boy in his graduat- 
ing class, but he says, “'I'ou don't know what an ugly class 
we had." 

Because of his father's death. Sonny gave up plans to go 
to Dartmouth and instead enrolled at Rutgers to be near 
home. At Rutgers he pkiyed lacrosse and football, briefly, 
and studied economics and journalism. I Ic was an energet- 
ic campus correspondent. Indeed, in his junior year he was 
working for seven newsptipcrs. including The Sew Yoilx 
Times, the Sun. the .■imeriemi. the y<>Mmt/and the Brook- 
lyn Engle. On the side, he read copy for the New BruiiNwick. 
N.J. Home Sew.s. "1 made so much money that they 
broke me up as a monopoly." he says. I pon graduation, 
he was offered a job by the Times, but the salary disap- 
pointed him. Moreover, his late father's partners had 
bought out the family interest in the company and Sonny, 
hankering to prove that he could do well in the lield on his 
own. went to work for another paper-bag company. He 
worked in a mill and served as a salesman. "I was making 
SI7 a week." he recalls. “This was really the Depression, 
but at least I was doing something.” One day in iy.t4 he 
had lunch with Jack Carney, a college chum (and older 
brother of Art Carney) and Carney introduced him to 
Harry Pinsicy. a fraternity brother from Illinois. Sonny and 
Pinsicy became friends, and Pinsley, who was working in 
the New Vork office of the Music Corporation of .America, 
suggested Sonny go to work there. MCA. which had been 
founded in Chicago in 1924 by Dr. Jules Stein, an eye diK’- 
lor, and Bill) Cioodheart. a piano player, represented bands 
for a Hat i Cv^mmission. Since Sonny was earning so lit- 
tle anyway and MCA sounded interesting, he went to work 
for Goodheart in New >'ork as an office boy. 

(joodheart hardly lived up to his name. Each morning 
he tried to beat Sonny into the oflice to berate him for 
being late- He would empty his inkwell out the window 
and break pencil points, then summon Sonny to bawl him 
out for not having the office ready. He also sent Sonny on 
a variety of fruitless errands. After four months of tt>riure 
Werblin passed all the tests and went out on the road as 
a band boy for Ciuy Lombardo. Later on, when Sonny 
succeeded Cioodheart. he adopted some of his techniques. 
He sent a new agent to Albany to sign a band leader. "1 
told him not to come back unless he signed him." Sonny 
says. "He never came back." 
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As a band boy. Sonny arranged for transportalion and 
hotel reservations, had the musicians' uniforms cleaned 
and pressed, set up the instruments, laid out sheet music, 
checked the lighting and, above all, made certain that the 
band got its fair share of receipts. “When I started, being a 
theatrical agent was one of the lowest forms of humanity,” 
Sonny says. “With MCA. there was no cheating of any- 
body. 1 soon learned how to judge the size of a house and 
to know that doors that were locked were really locked.” 
Until he could get to a Western Union office. Sonny carried 
the receipts in SI.OOO bills in a money belt. On one occa- 
sion Lombardo's band was being taken by a local dance- 
hall promoter. “I knew we were getting swindled.” Werblin 
says. “This promoter had relatives all over the place taking 
money. I went up to him — he was a great big man in shirt- 
sleeves and suspenders — and 1 asked, 'Can you change 
SI.OOO bills?' He said. 'Sure, son,' and he began emptying 
his pockets, which were full of money. I just grabbed what 
I could and ran for the bus." 

Werblin did so well on the road that he was called back 
to New York and put to routing bands. Then he begun 
dealing with nightclub and theater owners. He sold MCA 
to the Waldorf, then helped move MCA into the Plaza, the 
Commodore, Biltmorcand Astor, He dealt with advertising 
agencies as MCA moved into radio. In 1941 Goodheart 
retired, and Sonny succeeded him as head of the New York 
office. He became a grocery and supermarket prow ler, tak- 
ing note of what goods were stacked where and why. Me 
knew the problems of every client and, in the days of radio, 
when ad agencies were putting the programs together, such 
knowledge was handy. Werblin still prowls in supermar- 
kets. and now that he owns the Jets he has become a sta- 
dium walker as well. A survey he had made of the parked 
cars at Shea Stadium revealed that the Jets draw heavily 
from northern New Jersey. 

Throughout his multiple wheelings and dealings in TV, 
Sonny was a figure of mystery. He never gave interviews, 
but he was widely reputed to be the most powerful man in 
television. His feats were legend within the industry, but 
his name nevercamc before the public unless newsof a par- 
ticular coup leaked out. In a rare story on him. a trade mag- 
azine. Television., put the value of his MCA stock holdings 
at SI ) million in 1961, and the magazine attempted to as- 
sess his role in TV by quoting anonymous executives. One 
summed up Sonny as a "smart, tough operator with the 
wiles of a CIA agent working undercover in the Kremlin." 
A former MCA employee attested to Sonny's stature with- 
in the company by noting that during a crap game at an 
MCA party Sonny's partners ran after the dice for him. In 
an article on MCA, which had now grown so large it was 
known as The Octopus in show business. I-'oriunf. re- 
ported that when Robert SarnofT and NBC President Rob- 
ert Kintner were puzzling over programs, Werblin came 
into the room, and without further ado Kintner said. “Son- 
ny, look at the schedule for next season: here are the empty 
spots, you fill them.” Although the story was denied, it 


was an indication of the awe in which Werblin was held. 

To SarnofT, Sonny is the best he has ever met. "He rep- 
resented the interests of his clients very well,” Sarnoff says, 
“and at the same time had an appreciation of the needs of 
his customers." On one occasion. SarnofT recalls, “we had 
a problem on Wednesday night, and Bob Kintner and I 
had a general idea on how to solve the problem. We came 
in to sec Sonny to talk it out. Sonny indicated he might 
have a solution, and out of that came Wagon Train." A 
couple of years later, Sonny gave SarnofT the idea for The 
I'irginian when they accidentally happened to meet on a 
plane. When Sonny heard that CBS was having difficulty 
w ith Nat I liken, a talented writer, he suggested that CBS 
have Hiken think up an idea for Phil Silvers. CBS agreed 
and put Hiken to work on the project. He came up with 
the Bilko series. 

“Werblin could play both sides of the fence with effort- 
less dexterity,” Variety reported in its eulogy. “On many 
days, he would appear in the offices of each of the three net- 
work presidents —often selling programs which he had 
plotted to be scheduled opposite each other. ... He was 
a masterful practitioner of the time-honored show biz 
dodge of starting a war and selling ammunition to all sides. 
When he supplied a network with a ’hit' such as Jack Benny 
or My Three Sanv. he would make the web remember it 
by giving him still more business. When he sold a 'tur- 
key.' he would make the network forget it by selling 
them other shows, quite often including the dud’s re- 
placement.” 

Because Werblin had helped supervise the original AFL 
football package that was sold to ABC live years ago. he 
had a good insight into the league. In the fall of 1962 he 
knew that the New York team, then called the Titans and 
owned by Harry Wismer. was in deep financial trouble. 
He suggested that MCA buy the team, but the company 
attorneys, wary of antitrust action, advised against it. The 
result was that Werblin and some of his Monmouth Park 
associates, Philip Isclin, Leon Hess and Townsend Mar- 
tin— and Bowie Race Course President Donald Lillis — 
bought the team from bankruptcy court for SI million in 
the winter of 1963. "I figured any sports franchise in New 
York was worth SI million.” says Sonny, “Now all these 
guys who say they saw the second Dcmpscy-Tunncy fight 
say they almost bought the Jets." 

All Sonny's friends predict great success. “Sonny can do 
no wrong." says Eleanor Holm. “He's astute. He's kind. 
He'd never throw anyone a curve. I Ic's been in show business 
all his life, and he's got guts. I le's going to make this foot- 
ball team the greatest of all time. Know why? He's got a 
tlair!" Toots Shor says, "Sonny is a lighter. Always go. go, 
go! He's got some bum in him. too. Every good guy has got 
to have some bum in him. He is a fun guy and a hero wor- 
shiper. He loves sitting with Namaih and Hiiarte. They 
are heroes to him. And brains, believe me, he has one helluva 
mind. He has handled the sports game like show business, 
getting it to the public. He knows the value of publicity.” 
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Which 
are the 
Guests of 
ALBERT 
PICK? 


Paying guests? Mom and Dad.* Free 
guests? The youngsters,** when they 
share their parents’ room, which is another 
reason why families enjoy slopping at 
Albert Pick Hotels and Motels. And they 
can always count on getting good food, 
good service, good value. 




HOTELS 


MOTELS 


You can counl on it, too, once you "go Albert Pick" 
Our htitels titnl nioteli stretch front Sew York to 
Ctilifurniu. ,\lonireal to Miami Beach. Try us. 


PICK HOTELS; Birmingham 'Chicago Clavalantf/ Columbut. 0 'Oatroii ' 
fliot. Mich. > Minneapolis : Naur York IBalmonI Plara) PiDiburgh 
St Louis / South Band ! Washmston, D C 
Canada: Montreal (Windsor) Toronto (Lord Simeoa) 


ALBERT PICK MOTELS; AHania (Pick Capri) ! Chattanooga Chicago 
(Weller's Motor lodge) Colorado Springs ' Columbus, 0 (Nationwide 
Inn) .! E. Lansing, Mich Hainsburg, Pa (Nalienwida Inn) Houston 
(Roman Inn) / Huntsville, Ala ( Lauisvilla . Miami Beach Minneapolis 
(Billmore Motor Hotel) / Mobila, Ala 'Montgomery Nashvilla ‘Hatcher 
Miss Point Pleasant. West Va (Pleasant Point Resort) Rocklord. Ill 
Sacramento (Caravan Inn) .' San Antonie Spnnglield. Mo. (Lamplighter 
Motor Hotel) St Louis Tallahassee (Dnltwo^ Motel) Tone Haute. Ind 
RESERVATION OFFICES; Atlanta / Boston / Chicago ' Los Angeles 'Mil- 
waukeeNew York'Philidelphia/San Francisco Seattle 'Washinglen DC 



For QUICK-PICK 
conflimalion of reservations 
call any Albert Pick Hotel/Mclel, 
reservation ollice, 
or your travel agent. 

l.alesi to join the 

Pick family are 
Atlenta, Ga. 

Pick Cipri Motel 
Houston, Tesas 
The Roman Inn 
Montraal. Qua. 

Point Plaasant. West Va. 

Pleasant Point Resort 
Sacramanip. Calif. 

San Antonio. Taias 
Albert Pick Motel 
Springfield, Mo. 

lamplighter Motor Hotel 
Toronto, Ont. 

lord SImeoe Hotel 


Pick Hotels Corporation 
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Try 

Field & 
Stream 

. . . the different 
new aromatic 
pipe tobacco 


CALIFORNIA 
Foretl, Laguna BeOch 
83S E. Colorado. Pasadena 

HAWAII 

1610 Kolakauo. Honolulu 
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without letting us know so that we can deliver 
your weekly copy of SI on time— and to the 
correct address. Send details on change-ot- 
address form in the back of this magazine- 
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\'ice-Prcsidcm Taft Schreiber of MC'A 
says. ’’Sonny is the great judge of talent. 

I don’t really care what the taicni may 
be for. He can spot talent in any area. 
He has a nose for greatness.” 

In 1963. VVerhlin's lirst year of owner- 
ship. the Jet-s lost S70n.000. Last year 
they lost S64S.(KM). This year the Jets ex- 
pect to make money "The NF- 1 owners 
try to perpetuate the idea that they arc 
ihc richer, older league." says Wcrblin. 
"The NFL couldn't buy shoe polish 
from most of the owners in the AF l.. 
Over there you have a hurch of jaded 
old guys who have been making a mil- 
lion a year on a gross of less than $3 
million and with no capital investnieni. 
The whole atcitude of the National 
League is that they found it. it’s theirs 
and no one else can get in it, They talk 
about us as a ’young' league- I think 
the National League attitude is inima- 
turc- They won’t talk to us. But heads 
of rival industries and companies, if hon- 
orable and decent men. talk to one an- 
other. 

”1 think a lot of this siulT about the 
National League being so far superior 
IS a lot of hunk. I would say this- and 
this IS a cold profes-sional analysis, not 
my own - there are four teams in our 
league that can beat any team in their 
league. The answer to the scoffing is that 
the Dallas Cowboys and the Minnesota 
Vikings arc about the same age as our 
league, and the Vikings may be the best 
team in the NFL. Buffalo has the best 
four front men in cither league. Tom 
•Sestak is probably as good a football 
player as there is in ihe country . We cut 
Johnny Conloulis. and he played for the 
Ciiants the same season. In building this 
hall club I didn't want to feast on any- 
thing that had the air of expediency- It 
would have been very easy for me to hire 
a lot of ex-C.iianis. But I said to Weeb 
[Lw bank. the coach], ’l.cl’s build a new 
organi/alion.’ Actually. 1 have not I'lcen 
terribly interested m what Ihc (iianls do. 
I liken the New York franchise in the 
AH. to the Yankees in the 1920s." 

All Sonny needs is a B;ibc Ruth, a 
star. "What do I want?” he asks. "The 
best football team in America. Without 
being jingoistic, the city deserves it--and 
/ want if." BNO 
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Maybe your second car 
shouldn't be a car. 



Don’t laugh. 

It makes a lot more sense to hop on 
a Vespa tlian it does to climb into a 
■1000-lb. automobile to go half a mile 
lor a 1-0/. pack of cigarettes. 

To begin with, a Vespa can be 
parked in places that don’t exist. 

It’ll give you between 125 and 150 
miles to a gallon. Depending on how 
you drive. .And using regular gas. 

The Vespa is a reliable piece of ma- 
chinery. Its engine has only three mov- 
ing i)arts. There’s not much that can 
break. (People have driven Vespas 
over 100,000 miles without major re- 


pairs.) .And it's so simple to work on, 
a complete tune-up costs six dollars. 

It’s air-cooled. Tiiere’s no water, no 
anti-frec/e. 

The transmission is so well built 
that it’s guaranteed for life.* 

\‘cspa has iiniti/ed body construc- 
tion. The wiiole thing is made from 
one piece. It’s not bolted together. It 
can’t rattle apart. 

If you buy a \’espa your neighbors 
won't move out of tlie neighborhood. 
The \’es[)a is a motorscooier, not a 
motorcycle. There is no social stigma 
attached to driving one. 


There aresixVespamodelstochoose 
Irom. \'ou tan buy one with the 
money you’d sj>end just to insure and 
fuel the average second car for a year. 
.And you tan count on gettingmost of 
that money back should you ever de- 
cide to sell yotir Vespa. It won't depre- 
ciate nearly as fast as a tar. 

A’oii may laugh at the Vespa today. 
But tomorrow when you’re stuck in 
traffic and one scoots by, remember 
this. 

The laugh is on you. 
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One Magazine 

...in the swiftly-moving weeks ahead can 
keep you and your family confidently well- 
informed on every field of man’s endeavor 
...on Art, Books, Cinema, Education... The 
Hemisphere, Law, Medicine, Modern Liv- 
ing, Music... The Nation, Press, Religion, 
Science... Show Business, Sport, Theater 
...U. S. Business, The World, World Busi- 
ness. That magazine is TIME, now bought 
each week by almost four million of the 
best-informed and most influential fami- 
lies all around the free world... families 
who not only read TIME but who vote it 
“the most important magazine being pub- 
lished today"... and their own personal 
favorite. It could very well be yours, too. 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 

TIME 4 LIFE BUILDtNG/ROCKEFELLER CENTER/N,Y, 20, N.Y. 



Take it for a test drive. See if you pass. 


The real lest in a Volkswagen is to see 
if you know who! driving really is. 

(If you think you're driving in other cars, 
then what you do in oVolkswagen is some- 
thing else.) 

Most cars give you all the lively moving 
sensation of sitting on your living room 
couch. 

But the VW isn't sprung like other cors. 
Its 4-wheel torsion bor suspension Ithe 


kind they have in racers) gives you the 
feel of the road. 

You olways know what’s going on be- 
couse you know what your cor’s going on. 

And you know whot's coming, because 
you'll see more road than you ever saw 
before. lOur sloping hood doesn't cut o^ 
your view.) 

When you twist the steering wheel a 
little, you can feel the front wheels turn a 


little. So you know the cor's doing just 
whot you told i' to. (Doesn't that sound 
satisfying?) 

We can tell you the* the Volkswagen 
parks shorter then other cars, ond that if 
maneuvers more easily. 

But we can't tell you how it 
feels to drive one. 

So take the test. 

Maybe you con tell us. 



BASEBALL’S WEEK „ 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

ciscisNATi (4-2) and Los av.lles (4 4) 
came lo the A!l-Siar break virtually tied for 
lirst place. The Reds and Dodgers scored 21 
runs apiece in ihcir ihrcc-gamc series, but 
the Reds won twice and knocked the Dodg- 
ers out of the lead for the first time since May 
4. Cincinnati Shortstop Leo Cardenas set- 
tled the rubber game with a home run in the 
bottom of the ninth. The Reds, who hit .321 
for the week, tugged Dodger stars Don Dt vs- 
dalc and Sandy Koufax for W hits and II 
runs in 1 1 innings. All-Star Second Raseman 
Pete Rose was picked up by police at 4:.3<) 
j.m. after going through a red light and driv- 
ing without a license. He was fined SI. 3.50 by 
the court and a reported S250 by Manager 
Dick Sisler. The Dodgers' Maury \V ills con- 
tinued to drive the opposition crary with his 
alert base running. Against Cincinnati, he 
doubled but remained safely at second on a 
fly lo right because, as he told Pete Rose, ‘i 
can steal third." Sure enough, he promptly 
Mole third and subsequently scored on a 
passed ball. Against Pittsburgh, Maury sin- 
gled. then scrambled headlong back to first 
base on three straight pickofT throws from 
Pitcher Don Cardwell. Seconds later he 
scored all the way from first on Jim Gilliam's 
hit after he decoyed NS'illic Stargell into 
throwing behind him to second base. PHtL- 
ADi I pHiA (5-3) pulled closer to the top as 
Jim Running pitched two five-hit victories 
and Chris Short won his sixth straight on 
Clay Dalrymple's home run. Richie Allen 
silenced the jeers with u grand-slam homer 
to beat SAN rRANcisco (3-4). Jack Sanford 
started successive games for the Giants, 
lasted a total of 3)3 innings and lost twice. 
RoberloClcincntcofPitrsBLR(iH(3-fi)rodca 


2<)-gamc hitting streak to a .33k ascrage and. 
momentarily, the league lead. '■Clemente 
and Ted Williams are the only batters I've 
seen who gel good wood on the ball every 
time." said PiraleCoach Johnny Pesky. Hunk 
Aaron hit four home runs for miiwaikie 
(3-3), but only Ken Johnson — two sictorics 
— pitched well. Hal Woodeschick and rookie 
Don Dennis siabili/od the si. toLt.s (.3-4) 
bullpen, and Rill White returned from a heel 
injury, bul the Cardinals remained erratic. 
M W YORK (2-3) had a "J-l record for Mon- 
day games after Ron Swoboda's home runs 
beat CfUCAC.o (4 -3) in a doubleheader. The 
Cubs' Hob Riihl deni.inded lo be traded and 
Ron Santo grumbled when he was dropped 
from the cleanup spot, bul Manager l.ou 
Klein said: "No player on this club runs 
things or tells me what to do." Houston 
(3-2), in a three-way fight with the Cubs and 
Cardinals for seventh place, moved lO^i 
games ahead of the last-place Mels. I he As- 
tros were paced by 2l-year-old riHikic Sec- 
ond Raseman Ji>c Morgan, a left-handed 
hitter who had seven home runs in 10 games. 
Morgan ' 'tried logo to left field" early in the 
yc.nr and was hitting only .228 on June 1 1 
w hen he decided to change his approach .ind 
pull the ball. He was 35 for 89 after that and 
raised his average to .274. l.asl week Morgan 
went 6 for ft, including two homers, on 
Thursday, tripled with (he bases loaded to 
beat New York on F riday and hit two more 
home runs Saturday as the Astros won l)ieir 
ninth game in 10 starts against the Mels. 
Only 5 feet 7 inches and 150 pounds, Mor- 
gan says. "My ptnvcr is in my wrists. I'm 
not very strong." Says .Manager Luman 
Harris. “'If Morgan doesn't get the Rookie 
of the 'tear award, they ought to quit 
giving it." 


platc~scoring only 14 runs in eight games 
and being shut out three straight games. 
Pitcher Sam McDowell beat himself twice: 
once with a wild throw past first base, an- 
other lime with a wild pilch. Stu Miller of 
MAI iiMORi (6-1 ) saved three gantes in relief, 
while Ron Kline of vvashin<;ion (4 3)saved 
two and won two others. Miller had allowed 
only three runs in his last 54^5 innings. Kline 
had nine straight scoreless relief appearances. 
15 saves and a 4 I record. Mickey l.olich 
of oiiRoii (5-3) was rapped for 13 hits 
in ft's innings while losing to New York 
on Monday but came back lo beat the 
Yankees on five hits Thursday. "They got 
all whacked out .swinging on me Monday,'’ 
said Lolich. Don Denicicr's major-league 
record for consecutive errorless ganvcs by 
an outfielder ended at 2ftft. Vie Power of 
LOS ASui LIS (ft 2) twice beat Cleveland with 
two-out singles. Marcclino Lope/ (‘J-7)shut 
out the Indians on two hits, had won eight 
of his niiK games in Chave/ Ravine, chica- 
<iO (3 4) Manager .A1 Lope/ described 
everything as "bad. " could not understand 
what had happened to pitching aces Gary 
Peters and Joe Horicn. CIcie Royer home 
runs won two games for sivv vork (3 ft), 
and Whilcy Kord won his lOih game before 
losing to Minnesota. Kor eight road dales 
the Yankees attracted 248.757, N'ice-Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey watched hosion 
ll-ft) lose, laughed when asked if the Red 
Sox qualified for the Poverty Program. Kan- 
sas cm (I-ft) ended its losing streak at 
eight. Old Drum— a German shorihaircd 
pointer— escaped from Finley's Zi>o t/Wf/e 
36 ) if) the middle of a game and meddled m 
a play at second base, but not even Old 
Drum could help the Athletics. 


BEST AT GETTING ON BASE' 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Mays. SF(339) 
Allen. Phil ( 328) 
McCovey. SF (.289) 
Toire M.I(3I8) 
Aaron. Mil < 327) 
Robinson. Cm (.301) 
Moigan. Hou ( 274) 
Wynn. Hou (.29S) 
Fairly. LA (305) 
Roias.PFiil (.302) 


Appearances On 8ase Pcicvnlaie 
325 134 .412 

363 147 .405 

319 129 .404 

295 116 .393 

312 121 .388 

353 136 .385 

375 144 384 

333 126 .378 

366 136 .372 

298 111 .372 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Yasluemski. Bos ( 340) 
Mantilla. Bos (.316) 
Colavito. Cle« (.299) 
Kaiine Del ( 300) 
Blelary. Balt (.272) 
thomas. Bos<287) 
MtAuiiHe Del ( 296) 
Hall Minn ( 325) 
Allison. Mrnn (.263) 
Kiliebiew Minn (264) 


233 95 .408 
337 137 .407 
350 U2 .406 
297 170 .404 
248 96 .387 

336 176 .37$ 
331 124 .375 
310 116 .374 
255 94 .369 

337 123 .365 


‘ihrough July 18 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

MiNNFsoi A (7-1 ) look to a five-game lead be- 
hind a nine-game win streak, eight errorless 
games in a row. strong pitching by Jim 
Perry and {>ave Roswell and timely hitting 
by Jimmie Hall and Hurmtin Kilicbrew, 
Starting for the first lime in 1.^ months, Perry 
shut out Hoston and stopped New ^'ork 
without an e.irned run In eight innings. A 
Minneapolis writer criticized Manager Sam 
Meic for .starting the 20-ycar-old Roswell in 
a 17-4 loss to Chicago, saying: "You can't 
send a boy on a man's errand." Boswell, u 
first-year player with a ft 4 record and 3.25 
ERA. blasted the writer verbally, then 
whipped Boston and New York in successive 
starts. Hall was 13 for 30. and Kilicbrew hit 
a ninth-inning, two-out. two-run homer to 
beat New York. Tied for first a week ago. 
CLiviLAND (2-ft) slumped miserably at the 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 
JOe MORGAN 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports Inlormation 
of the week 


ARCHCRV niLi. HiDNAR .il SunicM, Ohi.v mI. 
Iicil Icon) a <ic I'lT fourth in ihc final round to uin 
Ins sttfond I'rolcssional Archers A'sotianon njiion- 
al championship in three sears in Dciroii. In the 
ssumen's Jisision MARtiARl.l TIl.LUI.RRY of 
Sp/initheliJ, Ohio led through all lour rounds, vci a 
lournamenl record for ssomcn ol 1,117 poinis and a 
one-round record of in taking her ihird straight 


BOATING Morton >1. l.ngel's dO-foot >assl HL'SI- 
Rl.SS, Iroiii Mamaroneck. V > . ssnn the .160-niile 
Marblehead iMass. l-to-Halilas (**S,| race ssiih 
a corrected lime of 45 hours 10 rttmuics I second. 
2f minutes jnd 16 seconds ahead of ihe .tT-fool yassl 
Giioi//)’ /rrr. 

BOXING t.\Rl.OS HlRSANDtZ iif \cne/ucl4 
used a left to the chin lo drop Peres Ha>ies ol 
Jamaica lo a sitting position, ssherc he remained lor 
the count, as Mcrnandc/ successfully delendcd his 
ssorld junior sselierueighi iiile for the second lime 
in Kings on. Jamaica. 7 he kmsckoui came at Z min- 
utes 5 I secsinds of the third round 

FENCING At Ihc ssorld championships in Paris, 
Jl R/N PA\M.ONSSKI. a Pole, sson the men's in- 
disiduul saber eseni. defeating Sliklos Mcs/cna ol 
lluiigars in ihs; Iasi match tif iTic sis-man hnal pool. 
ZOl IAS M MfRP of Hungary ss„n the men's 
epee title, taking four bouts in ihe hnal round robin, 
and Jp AN-C'L.AL or MACiSA'* ol Prance ssas 
the vsinner in the men's foil disision 

COLr PI 1 1 R THOMSOS. an Australian pro ssho 
hasasojdcd the American tour m recent scars, vson 
his fifth British Open title on the Royal Rirkdalc 
course in Souihpon. fngland. ssiih rounds nf T4-6K- 
72-71 for a sesen-undcr-par ;K5 Ipuvr /ny. Brian 
Huggcii of Wales and C'hrisly O'Connor of Ireland 
lied for second at 2X7 Roberio dc N ic-enru of Ar- 
gentina finished fourth and defending champion 
Tony Lema fifth. 

KATin WHITWORTH scored her fourth Udics 
P(JA lour victory of the year sshen she vsnn the 
SIO.OOO Midssesi Open in Columbus ssith a final- 
riuind 7(1. isso under par, for a 54-hole 2IU Sandra 
H.isnie finished second, one stroke behind. 

HARNESS RACING Odds-on 0-10) fasoriic S[>ecdy 
Scot broke on the sceondlurnin theSIOO.OCMImerna- 
iional Trot at Rooscscli Raecssay and finished filth, 
live lengths behind -Ssseden's siciorious long shot. 
PLOV II R III. ahieh paid V62.40. -Second favorite 
.Sicno, from Italy, also broke, bul rallied m the 
stretch 10 finish second. 

DAR r MOl TM. drisen by Ralph Baldssm. equaled 
the ssorld record of 2 (Nl‘-. for ironing stallions on 
a half-mile track in ssmnmg the SlZ,7(3i) Titan Cup. 
Starting from Ihc I2ih post position, HRhT IIAN- 
OVPR (S2.40) look Ihc carls lead, paced the last 
quarter in 2^ ' and easily sson the SlO.lXKI Scioto 
Dossns Challenge Stake, his .'Isl straight siclors. 

HORSE RACING KTLSO l$2 6()i. ih his second 
srarl of the year ssisn the I I 16-niik, S2I.JI50 
Di.imimd State Handicap at [Telassare Park hy I'/i 
lengths in 1 :42 2 5, Ihrcc-fifihs of a second oft Ihe 
track record. The $14,202 ssinner's share brought 
Kelso's record career earnings to >l.*J0X,i>n4 
lasored TIRRS S SPCRfcT (S7.:0i, held s'll ihe 
lead unlil the final turn of the niile-and-a-quarier 
$125,700 Hollywood Oerby at Hollsssood Park, 
drew away in the stretch to win hs Icngltts, 

HORSE SHOWS -Germany's HhRMAKS 
SCHRIDOf . the only horseman lu complete the 
hnal two rounds without a fault, won the J.utopeait 
jumping championship at the International Horse 
Show in Aachen, (iermans Selsssn Pcssoa rsl' Bra- 
zil tiKsk second. IT ALT 's team ssiccessfuUs defend- 
ed Its Pri/e of Nations championship user a 710- 
nieier. 1 7-|unip course 

MOTOR SPORTS JIM ( I ARK of Scotland drosc 
to Ills lourih and fifth straight wins, the Bniish 
Grand Pns at Silscrslonc, hngland and the Grand 
Pris of trance in Rouen. His lime iti bngland for 
2'4 16 miles was 2 05:25.4. jusi three seconds ahead 
of second finisher Graham Hill. In Trance his 
I 4X 2f. I for 200 miles beat Graham Hill's I 48:4X.6 
and Jack Brabham's 1:50 02. 

JLMOR JOHNSON of Ronda. N.C. aseragej 
jiisi under 70 mph to win Ihe 400-lap, |50-niile 
NASCAR (Jrand National face m Slanassas, Va.. 
his lOlh SH'lory in the 21 Grand -National races 
he has entered this season. 


Drising a liigti-possered. Iiard-liick Nnsi. Jl M 111 R- 
TL'BISt sel a world speed rccitrd lor a IVS-mile 
dosed track of 164 5tX) mph during tire tests lor Ihc 
August I Championship 250 at Atlanta internal lon- 


ROWING The K.il/churg rowing club of 
West Germany went sstse up on its Olyiwptc aetd 
Henley roals, the \esper Boat Club of Philadelphia, 
with a vis-inch siciory on the Raizeburgcrs' home 
waters, the Kuchensee Ipogr /-si. 

HaRSARO's eight pulled away from the Bled 
Mornar-Argo bssat of Vugoslasia in (he last .fOO 
melers to win the 2,000-meicr featured rase of Lu- 
cerne's Red Lake Regatta bs two-lhirds of a length 
The winning time was 5 55 54. The DLKI.A PRA- 
HA CL. L B of Czechoslosakia won Ihe fours-with- 
cov event in 6 .56.12, leasing the Henley winner, 
I eanOer Club of Oxford, far behind in fifth place. 

SOARrNG Df-VN S'IC. 41-sear-old cs’ncrere- 
hlock manutaclurcr ol Bedford. Ohm, setsred 6,241 
points in sesen days of competition to win ihe LI.S. 
Soaring Champismship. Ssei finished 17 points 
behind Hans Orossc of Germany, bin foreigners 
arc nol eligible for the title. 

TENNIS The RK'HtTS from Big O swept the sin- 
gles lilies al (he Western Open lournamenl in Mil- 
waukee. Cliff, 18, first beat I'Tenms Ralston, then 
downed Marts Riessen of Lsanston. III. 5 7. 6 4, 
6- 5. 6- 3 in Ihe linals: Nansy. 22. overwhelmed Car- 
oleCaldwell (iraehner of Bccchwood,Ohio6 1,6 0. 
r.uropc's leading player. MANLll SANTANAof 
Spam. A clas-cuurl specialist, upset Wimbledon 
champion Roy Emerson in stunning fashion 6. ], 
6 1.6 4 on the cl IS courts of Ihc Swedish champion- 
ships in Haasiad In reaching the finals Santana had 
also surprised Australia's No. 2 man, Trcd Slollc, 
6- .1, 6- 4, 6 4. Slollc and Tmerson pulled iheirtsclscs 
together to lake the dsuibles from Santana and Luis 


TRACK A XIELG Australia’s amd/ing distance run- 
ner. RON C'L ARKl . who has already set four world 
marks this year, broke the 1.5-minuie barrier for 
three miles at Ihe AAG championships in London. 
His time of 12 minutes 52.4 seconds lowered his 
siill-pending mark, set only a ms<nih ago in Liss 
Angeles, hy eight lull seconds Nincicen-year-old 
Gerry l.indgrcn stayed right behind Clarke fur 2Vi 
miles but when he challenged at that point the Aus- 
tralian accelerated, ran a 64-second Mih lap and 
won going away. Lindgren finished second. X(> yards 
hack, hut his 1.5 04.2 set an American citizens rec- 
ord Clarke ran two races earlier in the week, one a 
winning but unsuccessful alicmpl in (Kto to heller 
Michel Jazy’s new J.OOO-nicier time, and the other 
in .Strsckholm, a fast 5.000 meters in I 5 minuies 26 4 
seconds, only sis-tenihs of a second oli his own 

Pl.TL.R SNLLl. announced early in the week that 
he would retire if he did not win Ihe l.5(IO-mclcr run 
at (he International Rosicky Memorial nutet in 
Prague but changed his mind after finishing third 
in 5 42.6. "I will continue to run and I am not going 
lo quit helore I reach my top form again." he said. 
The Prague 1.500 was Snell's ninth straight loss. 

M1I.EPOSTS SIGNl |}. Into law by Governor John 
N. Dempsey ol Conneciicui. a bill passed by large 
margins in both hrvuses of the stale's legislature Irv 
bar professional boxing until it comes under federal 

SHF.LVE:I>. i or one year by 'he International Lawn 
Tennis lederalmn. a Russian proposal to expel 
South Africa from the federation because of its 
whnes-only membership policy. IhelLTI Conimic- 
lee of Management will hold negotiations with Ihe 
two South African tennis associations, white and 
non-whiie. m an attempt to bring about a merger 
diinng the sear. 

DHD lieol RONAl D 71NN. 26, 1162 gr.i.luaie 
of West Point and twice a member of L ,S. Olympic 
teams, of injuries sustained m comhai ns'rih of 
Saigon, \ letnam. /inn's smh-place finish m the 2<l- 
kilomclcr (I 2 G milcsl walk al Tokyo last year was 
Ihe best by an American in 40 sears and his lime 
( I 52 4lj was the lasiesi ever walked hy an Ameri- 
can. In addition, at his death he held American rec- 
ords for the indoor one mile and for the onidosir 
■ wo, three, four and five mites and the 4,IKX> meters, 
nil n ni( K WILSON. 62. golf course .irchicecl. 
of pulmonary cmholisni in Boynton Beach, I la. 
Among his best-known courses are Pine iree .ind 
the two I’ll A courses in Palm Beach. Ha.. Doral in 
Miami, and t.aurel Valles in Ligomer, P.i . site of 
this year's PGA t hampionship. 


CREDITS 



- 19 -Alo- C':”r' 
37 -Ooiy Sell V ’ 
y Ma.v-* SI -S3 -Ifnoz 

I, 67”-Jo".ov D-o.e 
) $e«i.'el, 6i I 
.1. H, pejk,^. 


20-27 ‘G-i 

rr'.a Cap'it' 

• o Pn.ii ri S4 

legsz 60 

78 A», gcui 

79 -H, Pet 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



JOE MILLS, a Dallas 
horse trainer who tos>k 
lip archery ihrcv sears 
ago and is now ranked 
lliird naiionalls, won 
llic Souihern Tn-Siaie 
hicld Archery iiile in 
Jackson. Miss., with a 
score of l.Ofif). an aser- 
age of 265 oiii of a pos- 
sible 280 111 each of 14 
cvenic. 


KEVIN SONN. 1. a ceii- 
ler tielder in ihe f re- 
donia iKans.i Midget 
l-cagnc. eaughi a fly, 
ran lo second to pm 
om a tuntier scho had 
failed to tag up, (hen 
lagged the runner com- 
ing from firsi for an un- 
assisted iriplc play, ‘'I 
run and run iiniil I had 
them all oui." he said. 


RAY MOORE. 74. of 
WaterviMe. Me., won 
Ihc Maine Seniors golf 
title in Augusta with a 
74 on '4 Friday, a state 
aniaieur handicap lour- 
namcni m Bouihbay 
ifarhor with a 71 on 
Saturday, then placed 
third in a country club 
lournamenl in Walpole 
on Sunday. 


JANICE LEE ROMARV, 
of Woodland HilK, 
Calif., founh-pluce fin- 
isher at the 1V52 and 
1156 Olympics, won her 
eighth national wom- 
en's fencing Mile in 
matches at UCLA. Her 
chief competiiion was 
Mrs. I’llar Koldun of 
Mcaico. whom she heal 
twice inu Hnal fence-oil. 



ADOLPH NELSON. 77. 
a cr>nsuJiing engineer 
from ITetroit who has 
(seen irapshooiingsinco 
I1.TI, fired at .T(X1 tar- 
gets in Vincennes. Ind.. 
to bring his lifeiime to- 
tal of registered targets 
to .5(X). I IK), a new w orld 
record. He has broken 
13.61', lor 280.124 1 of 
the largels. 





MAX CULPEPPER, u 
high school band di- 
rector from Straiford. 
N.j.. won his second 
straight Liovernor's 
Cup of the Carolina 
Sailing Club in a Jet 14 
O'iiigfr Sritip with wife 
Ciinger as crew. Cul- 
pepper IS three-iime na- 
tional champion m the 
Jet 14 Class, 
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WITole 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


Wi 




wcttn 

SOCKS 


CUSHION YOUR FEET! 


COVER BOTS 


OFF THE MARK 

Sits; 

In the past I have been opposed to the 
interference of the Federal Ciovernment in 
sports such as baseball and boxing. How- 
ever. because of the present iinforiunaie, 
ridiculous and confusing feud between the 
AAU and NCAA regarding track and tield. 
I feel that action by an outside agency is 
necessary, Ilecause of this feud, one of the 
world's linest distance runners. Cierry l.ind- 
gren, who is now eompeting abroad, faces 
possible loss of a college scholarship and 
may even be giving up a position on the 
tVhS Olympic team leen-ufiers in 

Orown-up f/Hie. July 

For years the amateur regulations per- 
taining to track and held athletes in this 
country have been outdated. An amateur 
golfer is pcrniiiied to compete among pro- 
fessionals without endangering his amateur 
status. The New 'i ork Yankees play an an- 
nual exhibition game of baseball with the 
U-.S. Military Academy at \test Point, yet 
none of the cadets is declared a professional. 
An Olympic hurdler who is married on a 
daytime television program, on the other 
hand, is stripped of his amateur status. 

Cheers for Gerry Lindgren! His courage 
to place hix country above the possible loss 
of a scholarship because of the silly i|uarrel- 
mg of two groups should be praised by all 
Sports fans. If he is deprived of his scholar- 
ship. the members of the group should hang 
their heads in shame. 

I I>W \KI> (j. Cl'KKAI I. 
Pacific Grove. Calif. 


As one of A great number of young .Amer- 
ican distance-running fans. I read with great 
interest and pleasure your article on the 
AAU meet m .San Diego. But I was appalled 


at the statement that Jimmy Ryun runs 20 
vpiartcrs in 50 i/i/ii ,') sccisnds each. I sen 
the freshmen on the champion Monte Vista 
cross-country team know that means he 
should be able tt) run a .^;'0 mile or a l;40 
half. Cancel my subscription and call me a 
golf fan if I'm wrong. 


• RyuiTs quarters suffered from typo- 
graphical inflation; they actually were 
worth 59 seconds. — I'D. 


Sirs: 

In your June I‘J63 issue you slated that 
Mickey Mantle was the most exciting, explo- 
sive (igurc in baseball. In your .September 
.30 issue of the same year you said there was 
no better baseball player in the world. Now 
your latest boast is that he has been on your 
cover seven times— more than any other 
baseball player (Litiik irom ihi Pi h- 
I isHi R. June 21 ). W ith no disrespect intend- 
ed toward Mantle, I think that V\ illie Mays 
is the greatest ballplayer around. So how 
many times has he been on your cover? 

Ric'haro O'Cossor 

Washburn, Iowa 

• 1 our. Twice b> himself, once with Leo 
Durochcr and Taraine Day (AWr>iv). and 
once w ith .Mantle and six other members 
of the 1958 .All-Stars. — f'D. 

MIXED DOUBLE 

Sirs: 

As a lifelong amateur weekend tennis 
player, a father of three boys, a pediatrician 
and a reader of your maga/inc. I feel quali- 
fied and even compelled to comment on 

co/ilinufd 


VVhon your fool /«’«■/ ffoorf. your whole 
game is moro fun! And Wigwams pro- 
vide tin* kind of font comfort that lasts 
. . . they'ro .STA-SIZKD Shrink Treatod 
to hold their original size and 
shape. Ask for them at your 
favorite .shop, department or u 
.sporting goods store. A. 

Wipvjin Mills. Inc.. Sheboygan, Wisconsin ^||PC||||||^ 
In Canjde: Hanson Mills lid , Hull, Qu(b«e 
for cvcrii pporf and ct rri/dny near, too! 





Your gift speaks for America 
when J <1 u f e e tl hungry people 
with SI Food Crusade packages 
through CAKi:, New York 10016. 
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19TH HOLE conClRUCt/ 


t\so stories in your July 5 issue, the one by 
Bill Talbert and the one abrtui the Richeys. 

Mr. Talbert obviously lakes to the court 
with the objective of defeating his oppo- 
nent, as his record shows. But the purpose 
of his game, as he mentions in the last sen- 
tence of his article. How to Ser\c and H in. 
is to have fun. Talbert— like many others— 
was able to become a nationally ranked ten- 
nis player and still retain a sense of propor- 
tion and balance in his life. A blinding de- 
sire to defeat his opponent apparently did 
not warp his character so as to make him 
entirely useless off the tennis court 

But what of Clilf Richey, the high scho<il 
dropout described in the following article. 
The Highesf-rankinf! Family in Tennis? 
What will he be when he can no longer walk 
over everyone on the other side of the net? 
Will his Collection of tin cups make up for 
his total inability to do anything more con- 
structive than hit a tennis ball? What about 
the thousands of others like him. tragic 
youths so caught up in the whirl of competi- 
tive athletics and driven by parents and 
coaches who arc unwilling to settle for sec- 
ond best? The status of families, schools, 
universities, cities and now c\cn nations has 
been placed upon the thin shoulders of these 
kids who no doubt want to win but prob- 
ably want even more to have fun. What will 
be the price we will be asked to pay for our 
indiscretions? 

AiMv 11. 1 1 M.D. 

Media. Pu. 

Sirs: 

I thoroughly enjoyed Bill Talbert's article 
on serving and Frank Deford’s tine story 
about the Richey family. However, con- 
cerning the Richey article, I am not certain 
w hat impression the majority of your readers 
came away with. On one hand, Mr. Deford 
lauds the Richeys for their united passion 
to become the best players in the world but, 
on the other, he leases me with the feeling 
that George Richey may be too much of a 
dictator in his attempt to gain a No. 1 rank- 
ing for Cliff and Nancy. 

Having known the Richey sduring the time 
that Cliff and Nancy were just starting to 
play the game and having been foriiinaic 
enough to be a pupil of George’s, I can say 
without reservation that he is the linest 
teacher of the game that I have ever known. 
His dedication to excellence should not be 
used as an indieimeni against him. In fact, 
if all of us, regardless of our professions, 
were willing to give 200', all of the time, 
this world would be a little better place to 
live in. 

J. S. PVRKK 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

Thank you very much for the section on 
tennis. I especially liked the story by Frank 

RO 


Deford concerning the Richey family. I 
think Cliff Richey will soon be the No. I 
tennis player in the U.S. 1 had the privilege 
of seeing him play in the Sugar Bowl tennis 
tournament in New Orleans, vthich he won. 
He plays terrifically, but he has a terrible 
temper. I know, I was a ball boy at the 
tournament. 

Robi rt Cism ros 

New Orleans 

DAYLIGHT SAVING 

Sirs: 

1 must lake issue with you on your edi- 
torial. ’'Test Case” (ScoRi c.vRo.J Illy 5). The 
LSGA is led by dedicated men who do not 
like to see traditions halted. 1 am sure 
that in their hearts these men who donate 
their time for the hciielii of organized golf 
did not want to alter the format of the 
L’.S. Open. However, you have approached 
the problem from the wrong side. Tele- 
vision has increased the amount of mon- 
ey now being awarded: consequently, the 
men playing for this money are being more 
deliberate — and slower— in their play. Thus, 
it becomes a physical impossibility to 
have the entire Open field play 36 holes 
in one day. There is just not enough day- 
light. 

J. Dwid BiviisittiR, D.D.S. 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

How can you write such an article on the 
L'.S. Open without considering the perfectly 
logical explanation for the change in format? 
Illook Gary Player and Kcl Nagle morelhan 
four hours to play off 18 holes, with no other 
competitors on the course. In past years we 
saw that players Jjke Ben Hogan and Ken 
N'enturi were barely able to finish the 36 
holes in one day. Who wants to witness 
more of that? 

M \RI \N H VRPI R 

StiKkton, Calif. 

• The USCiA has a perfectly simple 
remedy for slow play. It has the power 
to tell dawdlers to hurry up — and to 
penalize them if they do not. -FD. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE 

Sirs: 

I can’t help but disagree with your ideas 
concerning the National Hockey League’s 
expansion plans (Scoricaro. July 5). It is 
very obvious that there are not enough good 
htKkcy playcr.x to go around for even six 
teams. Look at Boston and New York, 
which always finish last. 1 suggest that, until 
the quality of the present six-team league 
has become "big league. ' Mr. Campbell do 
nothing to upset the situation. 

Bill Markworih 

Dcs Plaines, III. 
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Praise for Kayaks from a 
Contented Paddler 

The decked canoe, once a curiosity to all but Eskimos, has become a 
pleasure craft of many uses In river and sea by JOHN PAZERESKIS 


M y firsi experience nilh ;i k;iyak wjjs 
on the spnng-majtleneti vxiUers of 
a C olorado river. The experience la.st- 
ed until the first •’haystack." when the 
kayak and I purled conipuny lo contin- 
ue separate paths down ihe stream. It 
should have confirmed my belief that 
kayaks were only for f-skimos stalking 
polar hear amon# Arctic ice floes and 
mysteriously equipped hy nature to stay 
allout in those fragile little xcsscis. Yet 
that first short sox age hooked me. In 
the years since then I have learned rath- 
er a lot about kayaks, thisugh I don't 
claim to be in the same class as Nanook 
of the North. 

A kayak basically is a decked canoe. 
Some experts maintain that to qualify 
as a kayak, the boat must be fabric cov- 
ered. hut in this day of filler glass and ply- 
wood t believe it saves confusion to clas- 
sify all decked canoes as kayaks wheth- 
er they arc folding or rigid, fabric or 
solidly skinned. Kayaks are designed as 
one- or two-man vehicles (singles or dou- 
bles). and either kind will usually carry 
an extra passenger for short distances if 
that passenger is smalt and loyal. Dou- 
bles supply company hut require high 
skill in synchi oni/ation of the paddlers. 
Singles arc easier to manipulate, hvit a 
hit lonely. If you do need company in 
your aquatic endeavors, perhaps the 
best solution is two singles paddling in 
com pany. 

Kayaks are generally profsellcd with 
double paddles, the paddler silling snug- 
ly in the bottom of the boat. The clue to 
success here is the "snugly." It the pad- 
dter is given pro|H.’r hip. back, knee and 
foot support, if he doesn't have to tight 
to avoid sliding about, he becomes one 
with the boat. SVith its crew properly 
chocked, a kayak is very difficult to up- 
set Isccause of the low. nonslidlng center 
of gravity that the seated paddler pro- 
vides. Comparison to the high kneeling 
weight of a paddler in the standard ca- 
noe should illustrate the difference and 
serve to explain the heroic voyages ihai 


kayaks have sometimes accomplished. 

l-Hcilivies for storage and travel and 
the use 10 which you will put your kayak 
dictate to some extent the type of kayak 
you use. If you dwell iniicave high above 
the hustling city or qualify as a starving 
student without garage and automobile, 
then a fabric -covered, folding kayak is 
your best bet. 1 have pitched my folded 
kayak into railroad baggage cars all over 
l-.uropeand been happily received. In this 
country I have hitchhiked and ridden 
buses with the thing, but for the latter 
means of vranspori. a tough skin and the 
ability to slarc with daik Slavic intensity 
at the driver while paying your fare is a 
helpful adjunct to success. The fabric- 
covered folding kayak is generally light- 
er than its rigid counterpart and. with its 
slightly flexible frame, is held by some to 
be better able to endure the shvKks of 
white-water paddling (remember, that 
lovely white stuff is caused by rocks). 

I or long-distance paddling, the lightness 
of the folding kayak is offset by the in- 
creased wetted surface formed when the 
water pressure forces the fabric in be- 
tween the ljm.x'm>»is. A kayak moves at 
low speeds, and skin friction caused hy 
welted surface comprises ahoiil 75' , of 
the total resistance of the boai. Hence 
the popularity of rigid kayaks, which re- 
tain their shape e\cn in long and strenu- 
ous traveling. 

The best kayak for a K'ginncr is gen- 
erally called the sport model. Many peo- 
ple prefer sponsons. but others feel sale 
with air bladders for notation for that 
capsi/e which they hope will never oc- 
cur. Do not, in any si/c. get a kayak 
with much over .10 inches of beam t-K 
is about .standard). 'Mder. and it will 
be a beast. 

The most pedestrian use of a kayak is 
as a physical-fitness machine. This may 
involve humiliating (treliminarics. i ir.st, 
look down at your waistline. Then have 
your wife or girl count the number of 
push-ups. sit-ups and chin-ups you can 
do. C'onicmplatc your lost youth for a 



NOT BY GOLF ALONE 


need man live at The Equinox. After playing 
the superlative 6750 yard course you may 
volley on new tennis courts, cast for moun- 
tain trout or swim in the modern pool— all on 
1600 acres of country club privacy. 

Nearby are historic New England sites and 
the 5 state view from towering Mt. Equinox. 

A magnificent, diversified cuisine, nightly 
dancing and entertainment and accommoda- 
tions designed for dreaming round out your 
Equinox slay. 

Why not treat your family or foursome to an 
Equinox weekend or vacation soon. 



Hew '(Qtk-200 sflVJoDi miles. Bo$lon~ 
148, Albany— S8. Commercial airlines 
to nearby Rutland. 
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Praise for Kayaks 


moment, then run down to the shore and 
climb (delicately) into your kayak. Set 
ofT at a brisk pace directly into the wind, 
keeping a strong stroke in time to a 
good chant like. ‘■Strength through joy! 
Strength through joy! Strength through 
. . . aarg . . . joy!" 

When totally exhausted, let the kayak 
drift downwind back toward yourstart- 
ing point. Lean back. Fnjoy the scenery. 
Rest. .X small boy will swim alongside 
and query. "Hey, Mister. What kindda 
funny boat is that'.’" Don't try to beat 
him to death with the paddle. He will 
grab it and capsi^re you. Draw yourself 
erect and in grave tones tell him. "My 
son. 1 am a naturalist, and this is a vessel 
for naturalistic research. Please leave, as 
you are disturbing my studies." The word 
"studies" will send him thrashing off at 
least for the time being, and you will 
have discovered one of the reasons a 
sane man uses a kayak: to enjoy nature. 

For the naturalcst or just plain nature 
lover, the kayak is a day boat par excel- 
lence. Its ability to go where other boats 


won't — and to do it quietly and with 
little disturbance- is a sheer delight. In 
my youth (last year) I was possessed of 
a vivid imagination, and it took little 
effort to transform the narrow creeks 
along which my kayak and I glided into 
tropical streams, the borderingcornlields 
into lush vegetation. In the shade of a 
willow a la7y bass and my paddle did 
frantic battle. Turtles stared halefully at 
me from nearby logs, and frogs goggled 
from their mudbanks. In virtually inac- 
cessible places, I have stealthily stalked 
a mallard and her oblivious brood and 
sometimes played yuveiir during the 
mating of herons. 

This ability to approach inaccessible 
places finds obvious welcome in those 
who would catch, trap, shoot, snare and 
generally capture rather than observe 
wildlife. Hunters appreciate the ability 
to slide -spryly over lily pads, weeds, 
reeds and rushes rather than to stagger, 
stomp, stumble, push, pull and bash 
through them. 

In another realm, nearer to yachting. 


the kayak serv es as an inexpensivecruiser. 
Occasionally in .America and frequently 
in Lurope. kayaks arc used along streams 
and rivers and the edges of the sea as 
beach cruisers. Their owners go ashore 
each night to set up camp. 

Unlike most small craft, the kayak, 
w ith itsgreat maneuverability and v irtual- 
ly watertight spray apron, is. under ex- 
perienced hands, quite safe in even sizable 
surf, l or this reason kayak.s have been 
used for years in certain parts of the 
country (notably the Ciulf Coast) for 
sport fishing off exposed beaches. Clel- 
ting out through the surf entails getting 
wet. but done correctly, it is an exhilarat- 
ing adjunct to the day's fishing- and it 
saves the time and expense of a long 
boat trip dow n a coast barren of harbors. 

Surf can also be an end in itself. I 
have spent many afternoons running 
surf just for the thrills it affords. > ou 
paddle out just beyond the surf line and 
wait for a big one to approach. Some 
people count every ninth wave, but 1 
always get confused and have to just 
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Castrol was the "oil of choice" used by the Shelby 
American Ford Cobras that won the 1964 road racing 
SCCA Manufacturers’ Championship. This high-perform- 
ance oil for today's high-performance engines belongs 
in your car, Follow the experts and protect your in- 
vestment. Always ask for Castrol Motor Oil by name. 
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Together these and many other heart 
and blood vessel disorders are your 
Number 1 health enemy. 

They take 981,000 U.S. lives an- 
nually, more than 54% of all deaths. 
You help fight all the heart and 


blood vessel diseases when you give to 
the Heart Fund. 

Heart Fund dollars make possible 
the fight to control and prevent these 
diseases through programs of research, 
education and community service. 



GIVE... SO more will live 
HEART FUND 



What has 
a winch 
got to do 
with the 
enjoyment 
oE sailing? 



everything! 

There's almost no other way, 

For both the week-end skipper and the 
first-to-finish racing buff, a winch is 
easily the most uselul hunk of marine 
hardware you'll keep on board. 

You don’t have to ftght your sailboat to 
keep it moving well. With a winch you 
can crank in stubborn main sheets, 
genoa sheets and spinnaker guys quickly 
or, at the same time, keep just the right 
pressure on sails to get the most amount 
of winning performance or 
cruising comfort. 

Heave alongside your local sailboat 
dealer. Let him show you how a winch 
can help you out . . . and back, too. 

While you’re there pick up a copy of the 
latest MERRIMAN catalog of winches, 
blocks, fittings, deck and spar gear for 
any size sailboat. Or write 

MEnniMAN BROS.. INC. 

(Subsidiary UTD Corporation), 

184C Amory St., Boston. Massachusetts. 

America*! leaders ase 



Praise for Kayaks ccmunuej 

watch. As it comes, you dig in and start 
quartering it. Then, as the wave takes 
hold, you sit back amidst the spray and 
foam and, frozen with fear, enjoy the 
rush back to the beach. (A little adsice 
to the beginner: try this first of all in a 
relatively dispassionate surf. Never, 
never try it in cold water.) Approaching 
the beach is where things get a tiny bit 
hairy. The whole trick of the thing is to 
get off the crest before it dumps you 
onto the sand. What you want to do is 
gel the bow of the boat swung back out 
toward the crest, so that after the wave 
has hissed by, you are ready to paddle 
back out to sea to wail for the next one. 
This maneuver is accomplished by the 
simple expedient of digging in with the 
seaward paddle, thus causing the kayuk 
to lose way and pivot rapidly into the 
face of the wave. In practice it usually 
involves a blind frenzied thrust with the 
paddle, followed bv a tremendous feel- 
ing of having conquered the wild forces 
of nature, followed by a short frantic 
swim in water that somehow seems cold- 
er than it did 10 minutes ago. 

The ntaneuverabilily and seaworthi- 
ness that make the kayak a decent surf 
vehicle arc the same qualities that suit 
it for the white-water kayaking. Most 
parts of the country possess wliite-water 
streams, if only in the spring (Kansas, 
where 1 am now teaching, seems to be a 
notable exception): and. even if only to 
tell your grandchildren that you did it in 
your fey youth, you must try it. At least 
once. Here you have all the thrills of 
surling combined with the added pleas- 
ures of rocks, snags and occasional 
waterfalls minor ones if you have 
planned well. 

Kayaks arc not primarily designed for 
sailing (there are some aspects of de- 
signing for optimum performance in 
puddling that arc incompatible with 
good sailing), and trying to beat a kayak 
into a chop can be a heartbreaking ex- 
perience. But off the wind they slip 
smoothly along with little disturbance. 
This ability can make for a delightful 
la/y afternoon and can perhaps Ive best 
enjoyed on a coastal cruise, when, late 
in ilie day, with shoulders beginning 
to feel the strain of paddling, you de- 
cide to sec what lies beyond the next 
headland. 

Because the crew comprises such a 
large percentage of the total displacement 
of a kayak, a fine shifting of weight 
keeps it sailing upright even in strong 


E8 


winds. The little boats are surprisingly 
stable in this respect, too stable for some 
blcKsd. If you find yourself in this predic- 
ament. you can follow the lead of an 
old friend of niine, Charlie, a philoso- 
pher who w ill remain surnamcless to priv 
tect his reputation for sanity in the class- 
room. Finding his sailing rig too tame. 
Charlie cleared a hole in the skis, books, 
magazines, papers, Porsche parts and 
paddles that littered the apartment we 
shared. He then proceeded to fill this 
hole with yards and yards of cotton cloth 
which he industriously cut and pinned 
during several evenings that should have 
been spent writing a paper on Kant. A 
young lady of cunning domestic skill 
was then bribed with wine and candle- 
light into taking the mess away to her 
sewing machine. While she sewed, my 
philosopher labored on. Kant remained 
in exile, and I stared fascinated from 
my perch at the typewriter where I was 
supposed to be writing the Circat Ameri- 
can Play which would get me a master's 
degree in drama. It was like watching 
someone do a very large jigsaw puzzle. 
C'harlie cut and sanded. He fastened 
blocks and rove lines. He fashioned a 
crude sliding scat from plans supplied by 
an anonynious canoe expert. At last 
the parts were finished and the cotton 
rescued from the girl and turned into a 
sail of sorts. 

i*ut together, the parts formed the 
greatest, fastest, most marvelous, most 
ovcrcanvased kayak man had ever built. 
With it Charlie would (he stiid) skim 
over the waters of the park lagoon ma- 
jestically seated at the end of his sliding 
scat, disdainfully passing all who might 
dare to challenge his might. It was grand. 
Charlie was ready. 

I missed the day; my presence was re- 
quired at a matinee of Romeo ani! Julifl 
given for the nuns. I do not know ex- 
actly what happened. No eyewitnesses 
ever came forward to enlighten me. All 
1 know was that Charlie came home late 
that evening. Ondinclike. with a wisp of 
lagoon in his hair. He dragged the sod- 
den smashed remnants of the rig into the 
apartment and fell into a coma on the 
couch. His eyes remained starkly open, 
hi.s quivering mouth mumbled words 
of blinding speed and Olympian exhila- 
ration and something about a miscalcu- 
lation at a bridge. He never spoke of it 
after that. It was too painful. The grand 
kayak was never rebuilt. But fhc idea 
lingers on. The idea lingers. . . . cno 



“Even a pit stop 
doesn’t take the heat off. 
No engine can stand 
Grand Prix speeds 
unless something constantly 
soaks heat off 
fast.” 

DAN GURNEY 



A top-notch driver like Dan 
Gurney is out of the race with 
a boiling “heat exchanger." 
You call it a radiator, and you 
know what happens — the 
engine conks out. 

In racing cars, the radiator 
is usually made of aluminum 
for good reasons. An alumi- 
num radiator cools as well as 
any other (aluminum natur- 
ally dissipates heat rapidly) 
and does it at half the weight. 
Weight saved in one area of a 
car generally means weight 
saved elsewhere, and that 
adds up to better efficiency. 
Aluminum radiators are rug- 
ged. They come back for 
more after thousands of miles 
of wear and tear. Aluminum 


resists corrosion ... so it’s 
just about the perfect metal 
for radiators. 

More and more of today’s 
passenger cars sport alumi- 
num. Fact is. twice as much 
aluminum is used per Ameri- 
can car than 10 years ago . . . 
light, strong Alcoa* Alumi- 
num in engines, wheels, 
brakes, radiators, air condi- 
tioners (they're heat exchang- 
ers, too), trim, other vital parts: 
They’re better cars for it. 

ASK ANY DEALER HOW 
ALCOA ALUMINUM CHANGES 
YOUR CAR FOR THE BETTER. 

B ALCOA 



crow, crow, crow your boat... 

Cool off Bird-style. There's nothing as refreshing (and tasty) as a 
tall, cool one made with Old Crow. This summertime favorite 
for generations is modern America's favorite Bourbon. For a 
raft of drinking pleasure, those who know, drink OLD GROW 

Famous, Smooth, Mellow 


merrily, 

merrily. 

merrily, 

merrily. 



FREE! "MIXING MAGIC BMKLET Ootins ol recipss. serving suggaslions tnd parlii idass. all colarfully Aluslrated Send lo Old Crow. 6oi 166 M Wall $1 Slalion. New York. N Y. 10005. 



